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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE death of Queen Alexandra has brought sorrow 
into every home throughout the King’s Dominions. 

This is no figure of speech or conven- 

tional tribute of respect to our Royal 

Family, but a simple statement of fact 
of which the evidence is everywhere as we write. 
From the hour of her landing on our shores more than 
sixty years ago as the very young bride of the Prince 
of Wales, this beautiful Danish Princess won all 
hearts and retained her sweet sovereignty during 
two whole generations without effort, or check, or 
any passing cloud. She is now mourned with a whole- 
hearted and spontaneous grief by an entire People 
such as has rarely accompanied the passing of any 
human being to the Great Beyond. There are already 
and will be many more eloquent and impressive 
tributes to the beloved and beautiful Lady by accom- 
plished orators and skilful writers. But neither 
eloquence nor intellect is needed to understand the 
secret of Queen Alexandra’s surpassing popularity. 
She was one of those simple uncomplicated characters 
who inspired love in all who came in contact with her, 
because she herself loved with a lavish hand. This 
explains her hold on the Nation who instinctively 
realized her feelings towards others, especially for 
all who were in any trouble—the humble, the helpless, 
the suffering. Her anxiety to relieve distress in any 
shape or form was a source of occasional anxiety to 
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those about Her Majesty, for had she given free play to all 
her kindly instincts even she would speedily have become 
a beggar. But of course it was much more than material 
aid that she gave so bounteously. It was her own sympathy 
and affection that endeared her to all classes of the com- 
munity, especially the Masses. It was related that shortly 
after the accession of King Edward, which necessarily 
brought an immense increase of splendid responsibilities to 
his gracious Consort, Queen Alexandra, who was always 
human, told a distinguished Prelate (who had congratulated 
her on the enlarged opportunities opening before her now 
that she was actually on the Throne), “ You seem to forget 
that I am growing old, and deaf and lame,” and the Prelate 
answered, ‘“‘ But your Majesty forgets that you are very 
beautiful and the People love you.” None was more 
beautiful—none more beloved. We shall never look on 
her like again ; but we are a fortunate People in that Queen 
Alexandra has transmitted many of her delightful attributes 
to her descendants who are setting new standards of Royal 
duty and opening fresh chapters in the relations between 
Crown and People. 


ALTHOUGH Queen Alexandra’s health had steadily declined 
of late so that her condition had become a source of anxiety 
to those nearest and dearest to her, the 
“eal 20, public had no conception that the end of 
her earthly pilgrimage was at hand until the 
issue of this alarming bulletin at 3.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
November 19th : 


‘“*Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, who has for 
some time past been in failing health, suffered a 
severe heart attack this morning. 

Her Majesty’s condition is critical. 

(Signed) F. J. Winans. 
THomas HorRpeER.” 


Great and general was the consternation at this painful 
news. That Her Majesty’s health had taken a sudden and 
unforeseen turn for the worse was evident from the fact that 
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the following day (November 20th) had been appointed for 
the Prince of Wales’s official welcome and entertainment 
at the Guildhall by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of London to commemorate his return from the fourth 
of his Imperial pilgrimages. Everything had been prepared 
to do honour to the illustrious guest, and the later announce- 
ment from Sandringham that “no further bulletin will be 
issued until 10 a.m. to-morrow (Friday), after the doctors 
have seen Her Majesty,” permitted a glimmering of hope 
that the worst need not be immediately feared, and in some 
quarters it was thought that the Prince might still be able 
to go to the City and deliver the address for which the whole 
Empire eagerly awaited. But this was not to be. Queen 
Alexandra never rallied, and with each passing hour her 
state became more hopeless—not that there had been any 
serious ground for hope from the first moment of her collapse 
within a few days of her eighty-first Birthday. The necessity 
of issuing an early morning bulletin—two hours before the 
promised time—of itself was a sufficiently grave symptom, 
nor could any relief be extracted from its terms. 


““8.0a.m. Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has 
passed a peaceful night ; but strength has been lost, 
and the condition remains extremely grave.” 


Six hours later came this further bulletin, which prepared 
the world for the dread announcement : 


“2.0 p.m. Heart attacks have recurred during 
the morning, and as the result Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra is sinking rapidly.” 


The fatal news followed later in the afternoon of Nov. 20th: 


** SANDRINGHAM HovszE, Friday. 


Her Majesty Queen Alexandra passed away 
peacefully at five twenty-five p.m. to-day. 

The King and Queen and the members of the 
Royal Family at Sandringham were present. 


F. J. WiIuans. 
Tuomas HorpeEr.” 
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NotTurne we could say could give our readers abroad any 
idea of the effect of this news at home, especially on London, 
where unaffected sorrow was seen on every 
Saw Me” countenance, especially of the old and the 

middle-aged of both sexes, who felt that with 
the death of Queen Alexandra no small part of their own 
lives had gone. To the younger generation who had seen 
less of her it did not mean as much, though her personal 
association with Rose Day and occasional appearances in 
the Metropolis had kept her to some extent in touch with 
the post-war world. The tolling of the great bell of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral—weighing eight tons—which only tolls on the 
death of a Royal Personage, and was last heard on the death 
of King Edward VII, was the first intimation to some 
millions of Londoners of their loss. Newspapers have vied 
with one another in expressing the grief of the nation, and 
messages of condolence have poured in from all over the 
world which should help the King and his family to bear 
their grievous load; while such tributes help Nation and 
Empire to appreciate the renown of the unforgettable Lady 
who has passed away, and likewise the regard, esteem, and 
affection in which our Royal Family is held by communities 
of every race and colour, as by every form of Government— 
from autocracy to the extremer forms of Republicanism. 
But by far the most touching tribute, and those the Queen 
would have most appreciated, are the tears of the humble, 
whose only sight of her was as she drove through the streets 
on some State occasion, when it was her peculiar genius that 
caused thousands to say, “I saw the Queen and the Queen 
saw me.” 


Haprity no attempt has been made to impute any 
political partisanship to Queen Alexandra, such as was 

ascribed to Queen Victoria by writers who 
Ti deemed it their business to exaggerate the 

likes and dislikes of a strong character. The 
fact that Queen Victoria had a girlish appreciation of her 
First Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, who held her in 
fatherly affection and served her with devotion and intel- 
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ligence, did not make Queen Victoria a Whig any more 
than her later penchant for so adept a courtier as Benjamin 
Disraeli made her “a Tory.” Be this as it may, no one 
was ever heard to describe Queen Alexandra as either 
‘“‘ Liberal” or ‘‘ Conservative,” nor is it known whether she 
had any political leanings towards either Party, and cer- 
tainly no Liberal or Conservative Politician or newspaper 
debited her at any moment of her long life, either as 
Princess of Wales, when she enjoyed a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility, or afterwards as Queen, 
with anything approaching a political indiscretion. This is 
all the more remarkable, and gives us the measure of a great 
and gracious lady’s tact. Because, be it remembered, she 
was a Danish Princess, and as a Dane brought to England 
one salutary and invincible prejudice which remained with 
her always, which she never for a moment abated, and 
which in her closing years was triumphantly vindicated as 
having been inspired by one of those unerring instincts that 
some women, without affecting to be “clever,” acquire and 
cherish through good report and ill report. So it was with 
Princess Alexandra ; so it was with Queen Alexandra. She 
came here from a small country that had been cruelly 
mutilated by the Hohenzollerns—the true embodiment of 
Prussianized Germany—while Great Powers and Great 
Courts under pro-German influence looked on or looked 
away. Denmark was deserted and abandoned to the 
brutalities of Bismarck, who thus acquired for Prussia the 
means of uniting the North Sea and Baltic by the Kiel 
Canal, which in due course converted the first ‘‘ Militarist ” 
nation of the Continent into a Naval State organized to 
deliver ‘‘ a blow at the heart of Great Britain.” 


WE should not at such a moment have mentioned this 
matter had there not already been allusions to it in the fine 
tribute of The Times to Queen Alexandra and 


“A Danish =the noble part she played in the life of our 
Prejudice nation. 


Though never a politician . . . she took opportunities from time to time 
of doing kind offices to her Danish and Greek and Russian relations. Her 
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mother’s daughter could not love the Hohenzollerns, and she made no pretence 
of doing so. Her own temperament and character were as unlike as possible to 
those of William II. But her private feelings were not allowed to stand in the 
way of her public duty; and she more than once visited the Court of Berlin 
and received the Emperor in London and at Windsor. 

This is true. But let us, while admiring the self-effacement 
that enabled Queen Alexandra to visit Berlin and entertain 
Hohenzollerns, likewise do justice to the “ private feelings ”’ 
which prevented her from enjoying such experience. How 
unerring was the instinct that made her mistrust the Hohen- 
zollern, as the personification of brutal Perfidy. And what 
an ordeal for a young Danish Princess hardly out of her 
teens to exchange the atmosphere of the small country she 
loved, and the first of Prussia’s victims, for the Court of 
a great country and the society of ‘‘ Responsible States- 
men” whose cowardice had made the dismemberment of 
Denmark possible when a word from London would have 
been backed from St. Petersburg—where that word was 
awaited—and have caused Berlin to pipe down. Palmerston 
was ready, but was restrained by a Court intrigue inspired 
by pro-German sentiment—altogether the most discredit- 
able episode of the Victorian era and one for which Europe 
and England paid very deaily, though we fear the debt is 
not yet completely discharged. An early humiliation of 
Bismarck might have saved the Continent from the three 
wars of 1860-1870 which laid the train of the Great War of 
1914-1918. Let us reverently salute the great lady who 
knew Prussianized Germany for what it really was, though 
eminent statesmen—save the mark—were too “clever” to 
give heed to “‘a Danish prejudice,” and a hideous blood 


bath was needed to open their eyes, which are once more 
hermetically sealed. 


Tue death of the King’s mother so completely overshadows 
every other event in the eyes of His Majesty’s subjects that 
such incidents as the jubilations over Locarno 
are necessarily in eclipse. Prodigious pre- 
parations were being made by the Government with the 
assent of the Opposition to celebrate the formal Signature of 
the Treaty that was “ initialled” six weeks earlier. British 
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statesmen are fearfully and wonderfully made, and the 
general public had been somewhat bewildered by the official 
ecstasies in Parliament and on the platform—the coming 
banquets and processions that were threatened. So experi- 
enced a Foreign Minister as Viscount Grey of Fallodon, who 
has more instinct as to foreign mentality and a keener 
appreciation of European problems than more “ insular” 
Englishmen, has more than once warned us against Locarno 
““exuberance”’ as calculated to defeat its own object. 
Possibly the pause caused by the national sorrow may 
sober some of our public spokesmen and help them to recover 
some sense of perspective. No conceivable benefit can 
accrue by arousing wildly extravagant expectations that are 
predestined to disappointment. Despite recent rhapsodies, it 
may be doubted whether the Treaty of Locarno will make 
all that difference in human affairs or human nature. The 
Millennium which this world has been repeatedly promised 
ever since the Armistice will not be one inch or one hour 
nearer than it was before. The less we expect the less we 
shall be disillusioned by a Pact which receives irreconcilable 
interpretations in the different capitals and on opposite sides 
of the North Sea. Thus in London it is hailed as stabilizing 
the settlement of the Treaty of Versailles and as evidence of 
a change of heart in chastened Germany. It is publicly 
blessed by Mr. Lloyd George as vindicating his Diplomacy. 
But in Berlin it is only tolerated because replacing the 
Treaty of Versailles and enabling every issue supposed to be 
closed by that particular ‘“‘ Scrap of paper” to be reopened 
with the assistance of the League of Nations which Germany 
will only enter on the assumption that she can destroy the 
Settlement of 1919 which was the glory of the Coalition 
Government and was formally presented to the British 
People as finally banishing the spectre of war by laying the 
foundations of enduring peace. The best we can hope from 
Locarno—as from the League of Nations—is that it may not 
foment more strife than it allays. 

Wuitzt Downing Street preens itself on the “ miracle” of 
Locarno and the air is redolent of bouquets lavished on our 
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the Germans to resist payment. Whoever may succeed 
M. Painlevé as French Prime Minister, whether M. Briand 
or another, will occupy anything but a bed of roses. Under 
all the circumstances the fewer brickbats hurled at France 
just now from this side of the Channel the better. If the 
“Locarno spirit” means anything at all, it should imply some 
consideration towards a friend in temporary difficulties. 


WE venture to hope, without, however, expecting, that 
those of our contemporaries expatiating on the “ spirit of 
soir 1) Locarno” will make some effort to practise 
oe. Pant, what they preach. Among urgent national 
needs is the abandonment by the British 

Press, headed by its most ponderous organs, of the insuffer- 
able habit of lecturing foreign countries on their supposed 
shortcomings and directing them in the way they should 
go. Curiously enough, these exhortations, admonitions and 
remonstrances are mainly if not exclusively addressed to 
nations whose friendship is valuable to us and for whom 
the British people entertain nothing but cordiality. The 
Highbrows of Fleet Street and adjoining thoroughfares are 
generally prepared to extend a large measure of charity to 
any Power or People that has either fought against us 
or is anxious to “best us” commercially, financially, or 
otherwise. ‘‘ Broadmindedness”’ apparently demands that 
any failure on their part to do as they would be done by 
should be overlooked by us in the interests of ‘‘international 
good will.” Thus we are constantly invited to turn a blind 
eye to German breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, for 
which every allowance should be made, while Germany’s 
stupendous frauds on her creditors are almost beginning to 
be admired by Mugwumps who in other connections dilate 
on “ the sanctity of contracts.” Nor are there any strictures 
on the shameless treatment of the European debtors of 
the United States by the Shylocks of Washington. But if 
any nation that fought on our side throughout the greatest 
war in human history chances to deviate by a hair’s-breadth 
from the strait path prescribed for it by the pundits of Fleet 
Street and thereabouts, the welkin rings with the indignation, 
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scorn and derision of these self-appointed censors, uncon- 
scious of the fact that the only damage they do is to their 
own reputations. Before Locarno, Germany might steal a 
horse, but neither France nor Italy might look over the 
hedge. Will it be the same afterwards ? 


AN immense and resounding sensation has been caused 
throughout Italy by a dastardly attempt to murder the 
: great Italian Prime Minister and patriot, 
Signor Signor Mussolini. As it was a purely political 
Mussolini’s : ; <r 
Escape crime, organized by politicians, and attempted 
by one of their number, which but for the 
astuteness and efficiency of the police force must have 
attained its object, we are less surprised at the ensuing 
political developments than some of our contemporaries. 
Nor do we propose to join the hue and cry which the drastic 
measures of the Italian Government excite in “ Progressive ” 
circles abroad. The familiar saying ‘‘no man is indispens- 
able”? does not apply at this juncture to Italy as Signor 
Mussolini is manifestly indispensable, because his death, 
especially by murder, would plunge Italy into a more dan- 
gerous chaos than that from which he rescued her. The 
Prime Minister’s escape can only be described as miraculous, 
as the miscreant (Signor Zaniboni, a former Socialist Deputy) 
who had appointed himself the Duce’s executioner, had 
hired a room in an hotel dominating the balcony of the 
Palazzo Chigi on which Signor Mussolini was to appear, 
and with a repeating rifle, with a telescopic sight to be fired 
through a shutter, was humanly certain of killing his man 
before there could be any interruption. This assassination 
would not only have been a catastrophe for Italy, who owes 
her salvation from Bolshevism to the Duce, but likewise 
to European Civilization, of which he is the foremost champion 
against Communism, Anarchy, and Sovietism. That Italians 
from the Sovereign downwards appreciate the value of Signor 
Mussolini to their country is evident from the adoption by 
Parliament of measures transforming the Parliamentary 
Premiership and constituting the Duce a Dictator in theory 
as well as in fact. The Legislature is content to. surrender 
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all its powers to the man who proclaims that Parliamentary- 
ism has had its day and is now played out to the point of 
becoming a public danger which must be replaced by an 
autocracy if Civilization as we know it is to survive. That 
Parliamentarians and Pressmen should, generally speaking, 
be shocked and scared at a development that reduces Talking 
Men and Writing Men to insignificant proportions, goes 
without saying; but that is no reason we should take our 
cue from them. People who knew Italy before “the march 
to Rome” three years ago, report the improvement under 
the present régime to be so great that the country is unrecog- 
nizable. Nevertheless, we are anxious concerning a situation 
that depends too exclusively on one man who, without 
being particularly robust, is trying to do the work of ten 
men. We should be relieved to learn that Signor Mussolini 
had at last yielded to the pressure of his compatriots who 
opposed the risking of his valuable life abroad, either for the 
purpose of signing the Locarno Treaty or otherwise. Senator 
Corradini’s remarkable article elsewhere in this number is, 
perhaps, the most authoritative account of Fascism yet 
published abroad. 


THERE is no glimmering of daylight in China, nor can there 
be so long as the Western Powers while affecting to “ co- 

operate”? are at loggerheads. Except that 
Da Asanerhends they both speak the same language—though 

rarely saying and more rarely meaning the 
same thing—there is little common purpose between British 
and American Policy in the Far East. It is a thousand 
pities that our Government—obsessed by the “ English- 
speaking legend”—ever allowed Washington politicians 
to injure us politically with the Japanese, and commercially 
in China. Reading between the lines of somewhat obscure 
messages from the Far East, it looks as though the Tariff 
Conference, instead of alleviating the situation, may make 
confusion worse confounded. Achievement is probably 
beyond the resources of civilization in the present Chinese 
chaos, with this huge Empire a prey to rival military dictators 
and the Peking Government inept in every direction. There 
is no de facto authority to deal with. Almost the only 
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intelligible correspondent on the spot is Mr. Percival Landon, 
representing the Daily Telegraph, who is seriously alarmed 
at the attitude of the Tariff Conference, which according 
to him (Daily Telegraph, November 20th), thanks to the 
discord of the Powers, has surrendered “complete Tariff 
autonomy from January 1, 1929,” to the Provisional Govern- 
ment—which is all that now functions in Peking—in exchange 
for the latter’s ‘‘assurance”—something less than the 
German equivalent of a “‘scrap of paper ’—that “ Likin ” 
shall be simultaneously abolished. Mr. Landon states “ there 
is not a word that makes the former recognition depend in 
any way upon the fulfilment of the declaration.”” Many weeks 
ago the inability of ‘‘the transient and embarrassed phan- 
tom ” which convention terms “the Chinese Government ” 
to perform its part of any bargain was self-evident. Mean- 
while that Government has admitted its helplessness, vis- 
ad-vis the Provinces, from which it cannot even collect the 
necessary statistics for the Tariff Conference, while several 
Provinces have annexed the salt tax in defiance of Peking. 
Chinamen who count, such as Mr. C. T. Wang, have publicly 
repudiated any obligation on China to abolish “ Likin ” 
in return for Tariff Autonomy, and yet a Peking promise 
is all that this great International Conference has to show 
for its surrender to China of what in effect is the right to 
impose a double tax on foreign trade. “ Likin” is simply 
another name for extortion. The chief sufferers will be 
British manufacturers, artisans, and merchants. Unfortu- 
nately, this reflection leaves our foreign colleagues at the 
Conference “‘stone cold.” 


WE mentioned in our last number as one positive gain of 
Locarno—perhaps the only positive and permanent gain— 
ripe the absence from that Conference of any 
ea - American Representative, whether as “‘ Ob- 
ashington eae salar : 

server,” “‘ Reporter,” or in any other capacity. 

Washington had no finger in the pie, and no Washington 
politician, whether Republican or Democrat, can claim any 
connection whatsoever with Locarno. This is a source of 
lively satisfaction on this side of the Atlantic, as of chagrin 
on the other, and the comments such an episode necessarily 
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provoke in European newspapers have produced something 
resembling a panic in New York and Washington lest 
American prestige suffer to the point of ceasing to be a factor 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. Hitherto, every International 
Conference since the war had enabled Washington politicians 
to get into the limelight without incurring any responsibility. 
Such a system was ideal from their point of view and 
encouraged their bullying of every other nation, great and 
small, that fought their battle in the Great War while 
they sat on the fence and “ profiteered,” and subsequently 
fought by their side when at last they were forced into the 
war by the Pan-Germans, as narrated by the Page letters. 
Practical Politicians in Washington drew instantaneous 
conclusions from Locarno—realizing that they had gone 
too far under the pressure of the German-Irish vote in the 
States and the intrigues of Senator Borah—the mouthpiece 
of Moscow—in “ dunning” their European debtors. The 
Caillaux Mission to the United States, as we recorded last 
month, was a fiasco, partly owing to the indiscretions of one 
or other of its members, but mainly owing to the rapacity 
of the creditor. That was before Locarno. After Locarno 
the American Commission “piped down” and arranged 
terms with the Italian Government that were infinitely 
more favourable than those accorded to Belgium. We 
decline to call them “generous” because we firmly hold 
the view that in the larger moral sense nothing is due from 
any Ally or Associated Power in Europe to the United States, 
for the reasons so ably and conclusively set forth in one of 
the most patriotic American journals, The Manufacturers’ 
Record, of Baltimore, in an article reproduced in our Corre- 
spondence Section of this number. 


CoLONEL WILLEY, the President of the Federation of British 
Industries, has returned from an extensive trip in the 
United States with exactly the impressions 
that any English tourist across the Atlantic 
would be likely to acquire at a time when 
the United States is bursting with prosperity—largely at the 
expense of the rest of the world and as the result of the 
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catastrophe of 1914-1918, of which Europe had a much 
stiffer dose than U.S.A.—while less fortunate countries are 
being “dunned” by shameless creditors. According to 
Colonel Willey’s Report : 


Even in the most friendly quarters, the general impression seems to be that 
England is ‘‘ down and out.”’ All our difficulties are exaggerated, and the pro- 
gress we have made towards reconstruction ignored. We are painted as being 
at the mercy of Communists. One hears that our plants are out of date, our 
methods antiquated, we cannot compete, our spirit of initiative has deserted us, 
and the British workman neither can nor will work. 


We have no knowledge as to where Colonel Willey went 
or whom he saw on the other side, but may presume that 
he made the usual round of a British Captain of Industry 
and forgathered with American Captains of Industry, 
enjoying that boundless hospitality for which the Americans 
of every State are famous. Though keenly alive to the 
difficulties and anxieties besetting Great Britain to-day 
(which have been substantially aggravated by Anglo- 
Americanizing factors in the City of London), we do not 
take this ‘“‘ down and out ” view quite so tragically as Colonel 
Willey, for the simple but sufficient reason that we can 
recall no moment during the last thirty years when Americans 
generally, friendly and otherwise, were not prepared to 
pronounce this country “‘ down and out.” It has long been 
an obsession throughout the United States, from New York 
to San Francisco, that “‘ John Bull is a back number.” We 
remember an amusing instance of this popular creed at a 
Presidential Election nearly a generation ago, when the 
orator of the hour made some passing allusion to “ Great 
Britain,” upon which a voice from the back of the hall 
instantly shouted, “Is that old cuss still going about?” 
Colonel Willey was depressed by noting that “all our diffi- 
culties are exaggerated across the water.” Let him cheer 
up, because they always were, though doubtless American 
pessimism concerning British affairs has in recent years 
been deepened by the “down and out” articles of one of 
our “‘ down and out ”’ politicians in the Hearst Press. That 
an ex-Prime Minister of Great Britain should be reduced to 
contributing to the arch-Anglophobe Press of the United 
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States has created a deplorable impression among self- 
respecting Americans, as was inevitable. 


THE Report of the President of the Federation of British 

Industries evidently alludes to Mr. Lloyd George’s journal- 

ism—to the effect of which other Britons 

_— have testified—in the following summary of 
ere 


influences that have created so “bad an 
impression ”’ : 


(1) Extracts from the British Press which find their way across ; 
(2) Articles written by Englishmen for the American Press (our italics); and 
(3) The pessimistic way in which visitors from England describe the state of 


affairs. 

Colonel Willey’s Report makes the somewhat ingenuous 
suggestion 

that one or more Englishmen of the highest standing should visit the United 


States and, in a series of speeches in different parts of the country, correct the 
harm done to British interests. 


But these orators would be labelled “‘ British propagandists ”’ 
the moment they landed in New York, and their every utter- 
ance would be discounted and ridiculed by the popular 
American Press, which is never so happy as when depicting 
the ruin of the other ‘‘ English-speaking nation.” We cannot 
help regretting that the heads of such an influential body 
as the Federation of British Industries should have nothing 
more practical to propose than the despatch of Talking Men 
on this forlorn hope, though we are not surprised, as, despite 
its magnificent name and its powerful membership, we have 
never been able to ascertain what effective services the 
Federation purports to render to British industries. One 
main difference between such bodies in U.S.A. and in this 
country is, that whereas the former have a positive protective 
policy to which the Americans owe the prosperity that 
bewilders Colonel Willey and other observers, the latter have 
not even the “ gumption” to point out the root cause of 
American prosperity, still less to take a leaf out of the 
American book. The Federation of British Industries, ab 
initio, allowed itself to be paralysed by a handful of Cobdenite 
cranks of the type of Sir Hugh Bell, who veto the application 
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of common sense to British industrial policy and consequently 
cause us to be an object of pity and derision to our competi- 
tors, who tax British trade to the hilt, while their trade 
enjoys immunity in our home market. The Americans, 
the Germans and other industrial enemies would be speedily 
laughing on the wrong side of their mouths if we meted out 
to them such treatment as we receive. On his next trip 
to the United States after the adoption of a sane policy 
in this country, Colonel Willey would find a vastly different 
atmosphere, and the more friendly Americans would rejoice 
that ‘‘ John Bull is now talking.” 


THE National Review has never attempted to excite hatred 
either against Germany or any other Power, whether hostile 
“Kadaver” neutral, by inventing lies about them, nor 

have we circulated lies invented by other 
people. That is not our method of discussing International 
issues, either in peace or in war. Nor is it the English way. 
We leave the propagation of mendacity to others. We 
never set particular store by the notorious “ Kadaver” 
story, out of which pro-Germans on both sides of the Atlantic 
have been recently seeking to make capital and to arouse 
sympathy for the beloved Fatherland. If it was invented 
it was either invented by Germans for their own purposes, 
which are not always obvious to Anglo-Saxons, or alter- 
natively the legend was due to some misinterpretation of a 
German word, the meaning of which is not always as clear 
to foreigners as to natives. Of this, however, we feel 
tolerably sure, namely, that had the Germans—who frankly 
accept the doctrine that the end justifies the means whenever 
the Fatherland is in danger—become persuaded that the 
boiling of German bodies was a condition of winning any 
war, they would not hesitate over the sacrifice. The one 
virtue of the Germans—some critics say their only virtue— 
is their passionate patriotism as expressed in the German 
Imperial Chancellor’s historic vindication of the invasion of 
Belgium, “ Necessity knows no Law.” We never for a 
single second accepted the cock and bull story circulated 
in New York, that General Charteris, M.P., had informed 
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an after-dinner audience of Americans that he had invented 
the “‘kadaver” story as head of the British Intelligence 
Department, and had faked a photograph to give it verisimili- 
tude. All that General Charteris did in his New York 
speech—subsequently distorted by experts in sensationalism 
—was to refer to the account of this grisly episode in a book 
called Those Eventful Years, which contains an article on 
“ce 29 

Government by Propaganda,” that had been entrusted to 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, who must be held responsible for his 
own narrative, which we quote as reproduced in the Manchester 
Guardian : 

After America’s entry into the war British propaganda, under the direction 
of Lord Northcliffe, was able to adopt more practical and ambitious methods. 
In all other countries also propaganda suited to their conditions was organized. 
Numbers of able men and women of all shades of opinion were employed to 
present the British case to different nations and to different sections. Any 
fact which had a propaganda value was seized upon. Not always with a strict 
regard fortruth. For example, world-wide publicity was given to the statement 
of the German boiled-down human corpses in order to extract from them 
gelatine and other useful substances. This story was widely used in China 
when that country’s participation was desired, because it was hoped that it 
would shock the well-known Chinese reverence for the bodies of the dead. 

The story was derived from the fact that the Germans had a kadaverver- 
wertungsanstalt—i.e., an ‘‘ establishment for the utilization of carcases.’’ The 
story was set going cynically by one of the employees in the British Propaganda 
Department, a man with a good knowledge of German, perfectly aware that 
kadaver means “ carcase,” not ‘‘ corpse,” but aware also that with the allied 


command of the means of publicity the misrepresentation would be made to 
**90 down.” 


No one need believe this. 


On an outer sheet of the Daily Telegraph (November 7th) 
we came upon some extracts from the War Diaries of the 
, Emperor Frederick which we have not seen 
a elsewhere. They are peculiarly apposite to 
the present day and the present hour, when 

“Responsible Statesmen” of all parties in this country 
are busily reviving their pre-war hallucinations and inviting 
the country to emulate their example. Nothing can prevent 
Party Politicians from making egregious exhibitions of them- 
selves whenever they think they have something to gain 
by so doing. But the British public has more sense than its 
politicians and rarely loses its head, and will therefore 
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appreciate the wisdom of the warning contained in the 
Emperor Frederick’s remarkable diagnosis of the German 
people, who have not altered by one iota since this pregnant 
passage was penned at Versailles during the Franco-German 
War fifty-five years ago (December 31, 1870): 

The public opinion of Europe has not remained untouched by this spectacle. 
People now see in us no longer the threatened innocents, but rather the arrogant 
victors, who are no longer satisfied with overcoming an opponent, but wish to 
bring about his complete ruin. To neutrals, France no longer appears a menda- 
cious, contemptible nation, but an heroic people which, under pressure of a 
superior opponent, is defending its most precious possessions in honourable 
fight. Indeed, this sympathy for France extends to hatred for Germany. In 
a nation of thinkers and philosophers, of poets and artists, of idealists and 
enthusiasts, people refuse to see anything more than conquerors and devastators 
to whom no pledged word and no signed treaty is sacred, who speak coarsely 
and insultingly of others who have done them no injury, and who even ridicule 
offerings which have been laid before them as signs of sympathy and good will. 


This further entry enables us to realize something of what 
the world suffered by the premature death of the noble 
Emperor Frederick—hated by the Germans because of his 
nobility—which opened the road to the Imperial Megalo- 
maniac who bathed Europe in blood eleven years ago, and 
whom “ Republicans” of the Hindenburg type still acknow- 
ledge as their Sovereign : 

That is what the theory of blood and iron invented by Bismarck and put 

into practice by him for years has brought to us. What benefit to us is all our 
power, all our martial brilliance and glory, if hatred and mistrust confront us 
everywhere, if every forward step we take in our development is suspiciously 
grudged? Bismarck made us great and mighty, but he robbed us of our friends, 
of the sympathies of the world and—of our good conscience. Even to-day I 
still adhere firmly to the view that not with blood and iron, but by her good 
right alone Germany could make moral conquests and become united, free and 
mighty. Then she would acquire a very different supremacy than merely by 
force of arms, for German culture, German science and the German temperament 
would be bound to bring us respect, love and—honour. 
But the Imperial writer foresaw “‘ how difficult it will be to 
combat blind worship of ruthless violence and of external 
success, to enlighten men’s minds and to direct ambition 
and emulation once more to elevated and healthy aims.” 


THE three General Elections decided in the Dominions at 
the end of October and in November were followed with 
intense interest at home, although, as we have more 
than once remarked, the British Press is not so copiously 
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informed nowadays concerning overseas politics as it was 
before the war. These three contests—in Canada, New 
Zealand and Australia—had this common 


nee Non feature: so far from indicating that ‘‘move- 
Flections ment to the Left,’ which pessimists regard as 


the inexorable trend of Democracy, they were 
all the other way ; the electorates, perhaps sub-consciously, 
followed the admirable lead of the Mother Country last 
year, when “ Government from Moscow ” was condemned 
and the Radical Party fell between two stools. In English- 
speaking Canada, the Liberal Government, under Mr. 
Mackenzie King, sustained crushing defeat. There was a 
regular battue of Cabinet Ministers, who could scarcely 
keep a seat, and the Conservative Party in the Ottawa 
Parliament was doubled. Unfortunately, however, the 
Conservatives did not obtain a working majority, as little 
impression could be made on the obscurantist bloc of the 
Province of Quebec, where political issues are rarely con- 
sidered on their merits, and elections are usually decided 
on some wholly irrelevant prejudice kept alive by fanatical 
partisans of this fragment of “‘ Old France,” who are more 
anti-French than they are anti-British. Actually, the moth- 
eaten bogey of “conscription”? was again trotted out to 
save the Liberal bacon. Mr. Meighen, the Conservative 
Leader, in the course of a speech after the elections, pointed 
out that while the Prime Minister was “talking unity in 
English-speaking Canada, and presenting himself as its only 
true guardian and apostle,” his “lieutenants” were doing 
their utmost to stir up “all the old war animosities and 
conjure up new fears of new hostilities in the minds of the 
good people of Quebec.” Mr. Meighen quoted this disgrace- 
ful utterance by M. Taschereau, Premier of Quebec, near 
the close of the electoral campaign: ‘‘ Mr. Meighen was a 
man of conscription who sent our men to fight in Flanders 
Fields.” This irresistibly recalls the ‘‘ Chinese slavery ” 
lie, by which the British Radical Party, then including 
Mr. Winston Churchill, gained their record majority in 
1906, which prepared the way for the cataclysm of 1914. 
The Home Liberals at any rate lied and won, but if the 
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Canadian Liberals lied they lost, as the New Canadian 
House of Commons consists of about 99 Liberals, 117 
Conservatives, 25 Progressives and 2 Labour. 


Just as the Canadian elections resulted in a decided rebuff 
for Mr. Mackenzie King, the Liberal Prime Minister—who 
The New though among the eight Cabinet Ministers 

- who lost their seats nevertheless adheres 
Cagene, Flaction to office—so the New Zealand General Elec- 
tion was a notable triumph for the Conservative or Reform 
Party, which are synonymous terms in New Zealand. Indeed, 
it gained a victory exceeding sanguine anticipation, as it 
would not have been surprising had the death of a statesman 
of the calibre and prestige of Mr. Massey caused a temporary 
set-back to his Government and Party. Happily, his succes- 
sor in the Premiership, Mr. Gordon Coates, proved himself 
to be an admirable Leader throughout the contest, and he 
had the satisfaction of greatly increasing the precarious 
Ministerial majority on which his predecessor depended. 
The other feature of the election was the weakness of the 
once formidable Liberal Party, which as in many other places 
used to rule the roast in New Zealand, but has now fallen 
on evil times, as in the Mother Country and elsewhere, and 
threatens to “‘ peter out.”” The New Zealand working man, 
like the British working man, is one of two things, viz. 
either a Socialist who thinks that the whole art and duty of 
Government consists in bettering the conditions of one class 
of the community because it is the most numerous, or a 
Conservative with whom his country comes first, and who is 
convinced that the betterment of his own class to be per- 
manent must proceed via the general prosperity of the 
community. The working man has no more use for Liberal- 
ism, which is neither one thing nor the other, and is conse- 
quently falling between two stools. When we look at the 
present political situation throughout the English-speaking 
democracies, based as these are on a wide and popular 
franchise, we realize how groundless was the alarm of timorous 
Conservatives who believed that the success of the Conser- 
vative cause was bound up with a restricted franchise and 
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a small electorate, and that Conservatism would disappear 
with the adoption of One Man, One Vote. Only the other 
day this was regarded by Pall Mall politicians who passed 
for being “experts” as sounding the death-knell of our 
Party, which ex hypothesi could not survive the abrogation 
of “‘the plural voter.” There are no plural voters in New 
Zealand, and the new Parliament is composed as follows: 
Reform (Government) Party 55, Labour 13, Nationalists 
and Liberals 11, Independent 1. In the last House the 
Government Party numbered 38, the Nationalists (Liberals) 
21, Labour 17. 


Wuite the General Elections of Canada and New Zealand 
were both interesting and highly encouraging to the people 

of the Mother Country, the contest in Aus- 
Mr. Bruce’s tralia is the outstanding political event of the 
Triumph ‘ : 

past month. Circumstances had combined to 
make it a life-and-death struggle between Ordered Liberty, 
operating by Constitutional machinery, and the forces of 
Revolution working through Anarchy. This is not to 
suggest that the rank and file Trade Unionists of Australia 
are largely or mainly revolutionaries or anarchists. They 
are probably good fellows, like the British working men, 
whose leisure is spent at the “ Pictures,” at race meetings, 
or in looking on at football or cricket matches. Meanwhile, 
a mischievous and bilious minority of self-seekers (some of 
the most active being paid agents of Berlin or Moscow) 
devote their spare time to “ nobbling ” the organization of 
the Trade Unions, which they pervert to their own sinister 
purposes. The majority, as at home, are too lethargic or 
too indifferent to object or even to protest. They acquiesce, 
and whenever a crisis occurs—in the shape of a strike—a 
mistaken sense of “loyalty to their class” (as they term it, 
though as often as not the engineers of the trouble are 
disloyal to their class as well as their country) impels the 
rank and file to support their “ organizers,” without asking 
any questions, in any action, however foolish, short-sighted 
and dangerous to themselves. Physical courage is a com- 
mon British trait, but moral courage is comparatively rare, 
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and it is this lack of moral courage in all classes of society 
throughout the British Empire that explains many of the 
preposterous blunders made by politicians of all Parties, 
whether Socialist, Radical, or Conservative. Australia is 
singularly fortunate in throwing up at such an hour so fine 
and inspiring a leader of democracy as her Prime Minister, 
Mr. Stanley Bruce, whose courage should help other politi- 
cians to remember that courage always pays, whether it be 
physical or moral. Even the Mugwumps of the London 
Press—who usually make a ritual of surrender—are carried 
away by Mr. Bruce’s sweeping success, though had he failed, 
as at one time they anticipated, they would have doubtless 
improved the occasion in the following manner: “It is 
questionable whether the Australian Prime Minister’s flam- 
boyant diagnosis of the industrial disease from which he 
alleged the Commonwealth to be suffering was altogether 
sound, and whether he might not have been wiser in seeking 
that middle course in accordance with the best traditions of 
Responsible Statesmanship,”’ etc. 


WE do not know how far Mugwumpery has infected Aus- 
tralia. It certainly has a stranglehold on the Mother 

Country. Anyhow, Mr. Bruce is not a Mug- 
ge Dane wump. He realized from the outset what he 

was “up against,” and at the psychological 
moment when the shipping strikes organized from abroad 
expressly to cripple Australian trade looked dangerous, the 
Prime Minister boldly challenged the Labour Party to a 
General Election on the issue of Commonwealth versus 
Communism, and though leading Labour politicians might 
prefer, like Home Labour .politicians, to repudiate the 
revolutionaries, Mr. Charlton no more than Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had the nerve and the grit to do so, and the 
Labour Party were driven into a similar corner as the 
MacDonald—Moscow Government last year. Nevertheless, 
there were those who regarded Mr. Bruce as “rash” in 
putting so much to the touch. They confirmed their fears 
by contemplating the spread of Socialism throughout Aus- 
tralia of late years and its capture of most of the State 
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though as often as not the engineers of the trouble are 
disloyal to their class as well as their country) impels the 
rank and file to support their “ organizers,” without asking 
any questions, in any action, however foolish, short-sighted 
and dangerous to themselves. Physical courage is a com- 
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and it is this lack of moral courage in all classes of society 
throughout the British Empire that explains many of the 
preposterous blunders made by politicians of all Parties, 
whether Socialist, Radical, or Conservative. Australia is 
singularly fortunate in throwing up at such an hour so fine 
and inspiring a leader of democracy as her Prime Minister, 
Mr. Stanley Bruce, whose courage should help other politi- 
cians to remember that courage always pays, whether it be 
physical or moral. Even the Mugwumps of the London 
Press—who usually make a ritual of surrender—are carried 
away by Mr. Bruce’s sweeping success, though had he failed, 
as at one time they anticipated, they would have doubtless 
improved the occasion in the following manner: “It is 
questionable whether the Australian Prime Minister’s flam- 
boyant diagnosis of the industrial disease from which he 
alleged the Commonwealth to be suffering was altogether 
sound, and whether he might not have been wiser in seeking 
that middle course in accordance with the best traditions of 
Responsible Statesmanship,”’ etc. 


WE do not know how far Mugwumpery has infected Aus- 
tralia. It certainly has a stranglehold on the Mother 

Country. Anyhow, Mr. Bruce is not a Mug- 
fo Fun wump. He realized from the outset what he 

was “up against,” and at the psychological 
moment when the shipping strikes organized from abroad 
expressly to cripple Australian trade looked dangerous, the 
Prime Minister boldly challenged the Labour Party to a 
General Election on the issue of Commonwealth versus 
Communism, and though leading Labour politicians might 
prefer, like Home Labour .politicians, to repudiate the 
revolutionaries, Mr. Charlton no more than Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald had the nerve and the grit to do so, and the 
Labour Party were driven into a similar corner as the 
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there were those who regarded Mr. Bruce as “rash” in 
putting so much to the touch. They confirmed their fears 
by contemplating the spread of Socialism throughout Aus- 
tralia of late years and its capture of most of the State 
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Governments from the Nationalists. Moreover, it was 
deemed ‘impossible ” for Mr. Bruce’s Party to secure a 
majority in the Senate, so at best there would be a Parlia- 
mentary deadlock—at worst, Labour would control both 
Houses, and being now so tarred with the Communist brush, 
owing to Mr. Bruce’s electioneering tactics, the last state of 
the Commonwealth would be worse than the first, etc. 
Time-servers, opportunists, Tapers and Tadpoles, are the 
same everywhere and are usually wrong everywhere, because 
they reckon without the human factor and the personal 
prestige that comes to every Leader who really leads and 
the response of the ordinary man and woman to such Leader- 
ship. Mr. Bruce deserved the support of the Australian 
people and got it on so extensive a scale that in the new 
Parliament he should command a two to one majority in the 
House of Representatives and has, apparently, won every 
vacant seat in the Senate, where he has converted the 
former Labour majority into a minority. So far from his 
challenge forcing Labour politicians further into the Com- 
munist camp, they are now tacitly acknowledging their 
blunder in patronizing the Communists, and anxious to cut 
this compromising connection. Let us hope that the 
stirring example of Mr. Bruce and the brilliant victory it 
has brought him and Australia may “ginger up” some of 
the Duds and Deadheads on Front Benches nearer home. 


Tue British Navy and the British Empire have suffered 
an appalling disaster in the shape of the total disappearance 
M1 on November 12th of Submarine M1. She 

was last seen diving some fifteen miles south 
of Start Point, and was never seen again nor has any trace 
of her been discovered despite every effort that ingenuity 
could devise. She lies in about 37 fathoms of water among 
war wreckage, and the weather has been unfavourable to 
salvage work. M1 was one of Lord Fisher’s ingenious 
conceptions, but she had seen her best days, and had not 
long to remain in commission. We could afford to lose 
twenty such craft without “turning a hair.” The tragedy 
consists in the fact that she carried a complement of sixty- 


ee 
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nine (four officers and sixty-five men) representing the very 
flower of our people, all of whom perished. There was not 
a single survivor. This calamity occurred during important 
submarine operations in the English Channel extending over 
two or three days, in which submarines from Portsmouth, 
Portland, and Plymouth participated in conjunction with 
seaplanes from Portland. They were held up on Novem- 
ber llth by bad weather and the boats recalled, but 
resumed next morning—the fatal 12th—when three L sub- 
marines—L 73, L 72, and L 17—put out from Portland, and 
M1 left Plymouth. Early in the evening these L boats 
returned to Portland, reporting that they had seen nothing 
of M 1, and knew nothing of her fate. An immediate search 
was organized which went on all day in the heavy sea and 
strong wind, but it was bootless, and the following day 
Rear-Admiral Haggard, commanding the Submarine flotilla, 
stated that he had “no hope” that any of the men of 
M1 were still alive. Hitherto 35 fathoms is said to be the 
greatest depth to which Admiralty divers have descended, 
and although German diving apparatus, of which much was 
hoped, was rushed to the scene of the disaster nothing was 
effected, nothing found. No explanation had been hazarded 
of the mysterious disaster to M 1 until a week afterwards 
the Admiralty stated she had been rammed by a Swedish 
steamer, the Vidar. 


THis cruel disaster necessarily created a most painful 
impression. Britons of both sexes can stand almost any 

war losses and took their punishment from 
a ani. 1914 to 1918 unflinchingly; but they can’t 

readily reconcile themselves to the heavy toll 
of peace losses, whether in the air or under the water, and 
this sudden disappearance of sixty-nine of our best in the 
Channel stirs all classes. It has likewise, so far as the 
British people are concerned, re-opened the question of 
the Submarine which was started by a moving appeal from 
the Chairman of Lloyd’s (Mr. Percy G. Mackinnon), who 
pointed out that the cables reaching Lloyd’s every hour of 
every day as of every night 
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‘‘remind us that the unescapable perils of the sea are formidable enough. 
And here we have an ingenious contrivance by which nations seek mutual 
destruction in time of war, but which deals out death in time of peace. All 
the great maritime nations have suffered heartbreaking losses by this deadly 
machine, which treacherously destroys those in charge of it and, it is feared, 
inflicts slow torture as well as death.” 

Mr. Mackinnon inquires: “‘ At this epoch when the Pact of 
Locarno seems to offer the chance of European security, 
would it not be opportune to revive the proposals made at 
the Washington Conference for the abolition of this deadly 
instrument of destruction?” This appeal from Lloyd’s is 
addressed to a completely converted audience at home and 
presumably throughout the British Empire, but we fear it 
will fall on deaf ears elsewhere, which become deafer the 
keener British Government or British people appeared to 
be in this cause. We sincerely hope that the “spirit of 
Locarno ”—from which so much more is expected than is 
likely to occur—may lead to a reconsideration of the pro- 
blem of the submarine, but we shall be agreeably surprised 
if it does. Apart from its being, perhaps erroneously, 
regarded as “the defence of the weak,” every nation with 
any antipathy towards, or prejudice against, Great Britain, 
or which conceives the possibility of developing such senti- 
ments in the future, will spurn our lead on this question. 


In an interesting letter to The Times (November 16th) Lord 
Lee of Fareham, as First Lord of the Admiralty at the time 

, —-in the Coalition Government—reminds us 
A’'Reminder ot what actually happened at the Washington 
Conference, which he attended in conjunction with Mr. 
Arthur Balfour (as Lord Balfour then was). It devolved 
on Lord Lee “to make the formal and specific proposal,” 
which is thus recorded in the official minutes of the Con- 
ference : 

The view of the British Government and the British Empire Delegation was 
that what was required was not merely restrictions on submarines, but their 
total and final abolition, and that Great Britain, as the possessor of the largest, 
and probably the most efficient, equipment of submarines in the world, was 


prepared to scrap the whole of this great fleet and disband the personnel, provided 
that the other Powers would do the same. 


In summing up the ensuing debate, Mr. Hughes, the American 


— 


_ 
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State Secretary and Chairman of the Conference, declared 
that ‘‘ he had been strongly impressed by the arguments of 
Lord Lee and Mr. Balfour, and if those arguments could be 
answered, that answer had yet to come.” No agreement 
was reached owing to American indifference and French, 
Italian and Japanese opposition, so the British Delegation 
had to rest content with the insertion of the following 
protest in the Conference minutes : 

The British Empire Delegation desires formally to place on record its opinion 
that the use of submarines, whilst of small value for defensive purposes, leads 
inevitably to acts which are inconsistent with the laws of war and the dictates of 


humanity, and the Delegation desires that united action should be taken by all 
nations to forbid their maintenance, construction or employment. 


Such was the considered policy of the Admiralty four years 
ago, and such is, presumably, its attitude to-day. Is there 
any prospect of abolishing the Submarine, as there is clearly 
no scope for any of those “ compromises”’ so dear to the 
Mandarin mind, which frequently seeks, and always hopes, 
to have everything both ways? There can be no half-way 
house between unrestricted submarine warfare, such as the 
Germans practised, including attacks on Hospital Ships, in 
which they specialized, and the abolition of the submarine. 
No safeguards, restrictions or assurances as to its use would 
be worth the paper on which they are printed. 


Lorp LEE does not regard any new Conference on the general 
question of the Limitation of Armaments as containing 
much promise of achievement, but he thinks 
something might be done at a Conference 
strictly confined to submarines, because 


The “Common 
People” 


there is no future for underseas craft either in commerce or travel, and the 
progress of civilization can in no way be hampered by their disappearance. They 
can therefore be treated in isolation from all other armaments, and nothing is 
needed but the good will and agreement of Naval Powers. The common peoples 
of all civilized countries would, I am convinced, fervently approve. Need 
their Governments be less zealous for the humanities of war and the avoidance of 
unnecessary expenditure ? 


This is not very hopeful. It is our old familiar friend 
“Given good will”—a phrase that Responsible Statesmen 
roll like a sweet morsel under the tongue, though it conducted 
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them directly to the greatest of all wars. Given enough 
good will, there would be no risk whatsoever of any war, 
nor any need for Navies, Armies, Admiralties or Politicians. 
Every nation would love every other nation—indeed, there 
would be no necessity for separate nations—mankind would 
form one universal, amiable, affectionate, co-operative 
commonwealth, in which strife could only arise from very 
boredom. Meanwhile, there is the practical problem of this 
devilish submarine, to which, pace Lord Lee, the ‘‘ common 
people’ of one great Power are firmly wedded as perhaps 
the most hopeful method of retrieving what they lost in 
the last war, which they are convinced they lost because 
they did not begin submarining soon enough or on an 
adequate scale. 


Lorp LEE oF FAREHAM is a prominent member of the 
Anglo-American school who cherishes a positively pathetic 

: ; beliefi—despite every discouragement—in the 
Misleading practical possibilities of RNB co- 
operation. In the minute section of the United States with 
which he is familiar there admittedly is a certain amount of 
good will towards Great Britain, and if this corner of America 
had any effective say on American policy it might occasion- 
ally be worth the while of Downing Street to put up a pro- 
position to the White House. Unfortunately, with the 
lapse of years, the stupendous growth of the United States, 
and its replenishment, not to say flooding, by non-British 
and anti-British stocks, the Americans who loom so large in 
Lord Lee’s eyes as to dominate the rest of that huge com- 
munity, in fact in a political sense do not exist. They 
could never “ deliver the goods,” and the reason Responsible 
Statesmen in this country habitually misconceive Anglo- 
American relations and invite rebuffs in Washington is 
because they have with the best of good intentions allowed 
the Lees—animated by equally immaculate motives—to 
mislead them concerning the United States, just as before 
the war they allowed the always amiable Lord Haldane to 
mislead them about the Fatherland. No British Govern- 
ment should ever put up any proposal it desires to have 
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accepted to the Washington Government—only those it 
prefers to have rejected. Lord Lee conveniently forgets 
that it was the cynical attitude of the United States at the 
Washington Conference quite as much as the open hostility 
of other nations which sterilized the campaign of the British 
Delegation against the Submarine. But he can hardly shut 
his eyes to the response which his letter in The Times has pro- 
voked from Washington, where it is semi-officially stated 
that President Coolidge will give no countenance to any 
Submarine conference unless Disarmament generally is dis- 
cussed, while the Secretary of the American Navy 
gratuitously announces the prosecution of the American 
Submarine programme, and American newspapers deride 
Lord Lee’s suggestions unless Great Britain is prepared to 
accept the “freedom of the seas,” i.e. abandon her right to 
blockade. 


WE distinguish between the Daily Mail and its feeble 
imitators because, whereas the latter assail the Conservative 

Government partly because it is not the 
So batigantees Coalition and partly as a matter of personal 

pique and without any regard for public 
interest, everyone who was privileged to know Lord North- 
cliffe, however much they might differ from him from time 
to time on Politics and Parties, recognized that he was 
fundamentally a patriot. He was heart-whole in his devo- 
tion to his country and to the British Empire. Like all 
great men, he made great mistakes, but he rendered incom- 
parable national services before, during and after the Great 
War. Whereas, as we learn from the poignant letters of 
Dr. Walter Page (American Ambassador in London during 
the war), many of our Responsible Statesmen suffered 
periodic attacks of ‘“‘ cold feet”? and would doubtless have 
thrown up the sponge had they dared, Lord Northcliffe 
never for an instant wavered in his conviction and deter- 
mination that the fight must be fought to a finish, and that 
the only finish worthy of the sacrifice was the complete 
and crushing victory of the Allies, to which history will 
record that he contributed as much as any civilian in any 
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Allied country. The most dangerous moment of the war, 
from the British point of view, was during Lord Northcliffe’s 
absence in the United States in 1917, whither he was cleverly 
induced to go by the politicians in order that he might be 
out of the way should the spirit move them to patch up a 
premature peace that would enable Germany to resume the 
“frightful adventure”? whenever she recovered her wind. 
A similar spirit of robust patriotism has governed the 
Daily Mail since the death of ‘the Chief’? who founded 
it—to the keen annoyance of professional and party poli- 
ticians who regard the Press as their humble henchman, 
just as they regard the country as their convenient footstool. 


In a vigorous leader (November 7th) the Daily Mail thus 
replies to Conservative criticism : 


The Daily Mail, we are bound to point out, is not and never has been a 
tied party organ. It has always throughout its career been independent: and 
independent it will remain. It stands not for any section or organization of 
politicians, but for the welfare of the British taxpayer, ratepayer and worker— 
for all those who wish the country well and all who are getting on with the 
country’s work in the face of manifold difficulties and embarrassments, many 
of which are of the Government’s own causing. It speaks for the nation and 
for the vital interests of the Empire. 


Some of our readers may be disposed to inquire: “If you 
approve the attitude of the Daily Mail towards the Govern- 
ment and agree with so much of its criticism, 
why does the National Review keep on the 
gloves and discuss Ministerial deficiencies so perfunctorily ? 
Why does it encourage its readers to support the Prime 
Minister ?”’ This is a plain and fair question. It demands 
a similar answer. We are frankly exasperated at not a 
few aspects of Ministerial policy and no-policy, but we are 
less disappointed than many Conservatives because, from the 
moment the Prime Minister, for reasons only known to him- 
self and never divulged to the public, composed his huge 
Cabinet mainly of Coalition politicians whom Conservatives 
profoundly mistrust and for whom the country has little 
use, we realized what we were in for, and things are “ panning 
out”’ according to anticipation. Downing Street is sub- 
merged in a sea of sloppy sentimentalism that has already 
flooded the Foreign Office, and may not inconceivably 
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engulf the Colonial Office when a sufficiency of Anglo- 
German “ Loving-cups” have circulated and the realists of 
Berlin deem the moment propitious for suggesting the return 
of Germany’s former Colonies “in the spirit of Locarno.” 
We suspect some Cabinet Ministers of being in the surrender 
mood that preceded and produced the Coalition’s capitula- 
tion to those whom they had denounced as the “‘ Irish murder 
gangs” almost until they succumbed to Michael Collins and 
Co. in 1921. This Government, like most other Governments, 
resembles the curate’s egg. It is good in parts. Conserva- 
tives could lightheartedly eject the Coalition in 1922 as the 
Die Hards did—though Time-servers were allowed to reap 
the entire harvest and even to claim all the kudos of the 
achievement—because no alternative Government then on 
the horizon could conceivably be worse than that of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his office-boys of the Carlton Club and the 
Primrose League. To-day, however, any change from the 
present régime would obviously be for the worse from 
the Conservative point of view, supposing the Press vendetta 
against the Prime Minister gained its objective by creating 
a vacancy at No. 10 Downing Street and Chequers. We 
should either have ‘‘ reconstruction,” alias still more Coali- 
tion, another Lloyd George Government, or another Ramsay 
MacDonald-Zinoviev Government. 


For these reasons and for no other we support the present 
Government, and shall continue doing so until there is some 

prospect of something better to put in its 
cdbvenig place. We entertain no illusions as to its 

prospective achievements either at home or 
abroad, as probably the most Conservatives can now hope 
for is to prevent the country from reacting to Radicalism 
or Socialism under the stress of disappointment. The 
Prime Minister evidently suffers from the defects of his 
qualities. His diffidence is in some respects disabling. He 
understands the questions he has mastered better than most 
of his colleagues, or, indeed, than Front-Bench politicians of 
any Party. He discusses them with imagination, insight 
and sympathy that put him in instant touch with the Man 
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in the Street and his entire family. Indeed, we doubt 
whether this country has ever possessed any head of a 
Government as much en rapport with the general public or 
so likeable in the eyes of so many millions of all classes as 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin. This is at once a great gain to the 
nation and a priceless asset to the Conservative Party and 
the Conservative cause. But our leader was given a mandate 
to lead and to govern, not to subordinate himself to the 
inferior judgment of political “ careerists”” or to pass every 
ticklish problem over to a Cabinet Committee. A Radical 
or Socialist Government could as easily preserve Great Britain 
as a dumping-ground for German goods or as a financial 
annex of the United States. It might restore still more 
German Colonies to the Fatherland, enlarge the League of 
Nations into a yet more gigantic fool’s paradise, and generally 
sacrifice our Allies to our enemies. We once hoped for 
something better from a Conservative Government with a 
record majority and a nation ripe for a positive, constructive 
industrial and Imperial policy, but we recognized that hope 
as unfounded the day the personnel of the present Cabinet 
was promulgated. 


Any Conservative disposed to ‘‘ grouse ” over the flabbiness 
of Conservative Government can always cheer himself or 

herself up by contemplating the plight of the 
Cheentul other Parties. Usually Opposition unifies 
those engaged in the stimulating task of attacking an 
unworthy Government. Anything less united than the 
Socialist Party—who are at sixes and sevens on international 
as on industrial issues—it would be hard to imagine, unless 
it be the distracted Radical Party. We refuse to take the 
Brotherhood of Man seriously until Mr. Snowden and 
Mr. Wheatley adore Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and the 
Lloyd Georgian lambs are really lying down with the 
Asquithian lions. The only certainty about the two 
Oppositions is that the tail will always wag the dog at a 
crisis. Thus we may expect to see Messrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Clynes, and J. H. Thomas @ la suite of ‘“ Em- 
peror Cook” when the buds burst in the spring, and the 
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Earl of Oxford and Asquith at any moment shedding his 
Liberial Imperialist proclivities in favour of the nakedest 
Little Englandism. So far Mr. Lloyd George’s accession 
to the moribund Liberal Party has not had the electrical 
effect enthusiasts foretold. His campaign for Land 
Nationalization, which was expected to set the heather on 
fire in the Highlands, appears to have reacted disastrously 
on the Lowlands, judging by the recent by-election in 
Galloway, where a vacancy arose owing to the deeply 
regretted death of Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur Henniker 
Hughan, which the Liberal Party were confident of cap- 
turing. This anticipation was fortified when so strong a 
local candidate as Major C. R. Dudgeon (conspicuously 
wounded in the war) once again consented to be their 
standard-bearer, but on a heavy poll of over 80 per cent. 
the Conservative candidate, Captain Streatfeild (with a 
brilliant military record) defeated both his Progressive 
opponents, the Conscientious Objector being, as the figures 
show, a bad third. 


Captain S. R. StREatTFErLp (C.) : 2 : . 10,846 
Major C. R. Dudgeon (L.) . ‘ ; . . 9,918 

Mr. John Mitchell (Soc.) .. : , P . 4,207 
Conservative majority . sf ‘ ‘ P 928 

At the last General Election the figures were : 

Sir A. HENNIKER-HvuGHAN (C.) . : ; : . 12,268 
Major C. R. Dudgeon (L.) . : : : . 10,852 
Conservative majority . ‘ ‘ p - 'h4ie 


This permits superficial Radicals to accuse Socialists of 
losing the seat for them on the truly comic assumption that 
Socialists vote Radical whenever there is no Socialist 
candidate ! 


At a time when so many of our Public Departments are so 

many toads under the harrow of a clamorous Press demanding 

** Economy and nothing but Economy,” even 

Taso on what enthusiasts describe as “ essential 

social services,” while the foundations of 

British sea-power are violently assailed, is it not passing 
VOL. LXXXVI 38 
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strange that “‘ Mum’s the word ” regarding the Air Ministry ? 
On view it is one of our most wasteful Departments, which 
enjoys spending for the sake of spending and with small 
regard to positive achievement, as the aerial aspects of aerial 
policy loom small in the eyes of the Air Ministry as compared 
with its gigantic ground plans. These grow from year to 
year, and whereas the Admiralty is ceaselessly at logger- 
heads with the Treasury—which engineered a “ cruiser 
crisis”’ last year that nearly split the Cabinet and brought 
down the Government—and is forced to close Dockyards 
because there are so few ships building or in commission, 
and the British Army has once again been reduced to 
negligible proportions, Sir Samuel Hoare—whose selection 
as Air Minister was one of several surprises at the inception 
of the present Cabinet—has only to ask in order to get. 
Politicians of all parties have generally had a “ down” on 
the British Navy and the British Army—though they owe 
their whole skins to their efforts. Responsible Statesmen 
were only prevented by the pressure of a patriotic Press 
and an enlightened public opinion from jeopardizing our 
Sea-power in the critical years before the German war, on 
the pretext that war was “unthinkable.” After every 
war—as often as not brought on by political imbecility and 
unpreparedness—the Politicians proceed to “scrap” our 
National Defences in order to revive the illusion that “ war 
is a thing of the past.” But if they believe that, why this 
lavishness to the Air Ministry, of which few if any questions 
are asked, though several demand an answer ? 


GENERAL SIR FREDERICK SYKES raises the whole question 


of Air Policy in the current number of the Edinburgh Review 
. ., in an article of real value because founded 
her onsite on intimate knowledge of the subject and 
great professional experience of every aspect 

of flying in different parts of the world. If the Committee 
of Imperial Defence still takes itself seriously, it can hardly 
ignore this indictment of the present Air Ministry, which 
according to Sir Frederick is missing its objective. It has 
prevented either our Army or our Navy from possessing an 
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efficient Air Force, such as is absolutely indispensable in 
modern Naval and Military operations, while as a separate 
service it is wholly inadequate. This is a disquieting 
situation which cannot be remedied by excited Press 
** stunts ” or hysterical politicians playing up to a thoughtless 
gallery. It demands, in the first instance, that “ clear 
thinking *’ of which we have heard much but receive little. 
We now get it in the Edinburgh Review. The expert writer 
recognizes that future war in the air will be inconceivably 
horrible because no restrictions can be effectively enforced. 
This painful fact has an immense bearing on our problem, 
which is thus lucidly expounded : 

However much we may dislike the idea, it is obvious that our Empire is no 
longer protected by the sea; that air attack and defence will in future form a 
very important part of national and Imperial defence; that air attack will only 
be countered by air superiority and that, in addition, the Navy and Army are 
powerless without practically incorporate air units. 

How, then, should air policy be developed and co-ordinated with that of sea 
and land warfare to ensure the creation of the most economical and efficient 
general instrument ? 

Prior to air power, defence forces could be satisfactorily, if not economically 
segregated with a small degree of co-ordination of high policy. Broadly speaking 
they were in all respects elemental. The advent of air power has effected a 
complete change. The personnel and material of air forces spend a large part 
of their time in an element which is not their own ; they depend for their powers 
of defence and attack on land or sea forces. And, by air force, both sea and 
land forces are brought into direct engagement. By the employment of air 
power, navies can attack armies and armies can attack navies. Neither navy, 
army nor air is self-dependent, and of the three forces the air relies in the greatest 
degree for its nourishment and protection on the others. But it has, in 
fact, bridged the gulf which, in the past, has separated sea and land power, 
and while we can no longer pause to think in terms of Navy and Army, neither 
can we think in terms of naval, military or air power or of any combination 
which excludes one of them. Strategy and action have become three-dimensional. 
And as our strategic air fleet must be in a position to strike 
instantly and efficiently “to gain and maintain air supe- 
riority, there should be the smallest possible standing air 
force compatible with safety, and the greatest possible 
reserve expansion power in skilled personnel, material, train- 
ing and production.” Unfortunately this has not been the 
policy of the Air Ministry, which apparently regards the 
ground as the main thing and the air as a mere adjunct of 
the ground. In fact, the Air Force subordinates flying 
ability and everything on which it depends to the creation 
of a huge ground organization, including a vast ground 
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THERE could be no graver stricture on a fighting service 
than this of Sir Frederick Sykes: 


One in the Air, = Air power is based on ability to function in the air. At 
Fifty on the the end of the war we stood second to none in any of the 
Ground mediums of that ability :- men, material, or the facilities for 

their output. But the funds voted for their maintenance and 
their development have been spent upon the appurtenances of a separate force 
and sparingly applied to power in the air. No question of cost has been allowed 
to stand in the way of the creation of a vested interest of separation, and the 
essential economies have been effected at the expense of flight, its practice, its 
instruments and its development. 

A swollen hierarchy has been set up by the Air Council in an endeavour to 
appear equally weighty with its sisters. Costly overlapping administrative 
departments have been instituted. Buildings, etc., have been undertaken on an 
inordinately expensive scale. Meanwhile actual flight and true aerial develop- 
ment have been starved. 

Squadron strength and that of the ground services directly entailed were 
reduced to dimensions which demanded their immediate re-creation, with all the 
attendant expense of capital cost, as against maintenance ; individual flight was 
cut down to less than half an hour a pilot per week ; re-equipment with improved 
types of material was postponed until its cost fell concurrently with that of 
expansion of the force; and for every machine employed in air units the Air 
Ministry still maintained fifty employees. 


The writer recognizes that under the stress of the failure of 
the Air Ministry public opinion is slowly reverting to the 
former practice of the Admiralty and the War Office each 
controlling their own air arm, but Sir Frederick’s solution 
is a Ministry of Defence under the Prime Minister. His 
article should be read in its entirety, though we fear it will 
not be read by those who most need it, namely, Cabinet 
Ministers, who are so immersed in Committees and Depart- 
mental drudgery that they have barely time even to glance 
at the headlines of the newspapers. 


Lorp RonatpsHay, the late Governor of Bengal, was so 
conspicuously marked out by his understanding, capacity 

and reputation as the coming Viceroy of 
—, =a India, that we cannot affect astonishment 

at his being overlooked. The Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Birkenhead) had long ear-marked 
this great post for himself, and exhibited remarkable 
resource in “ queering the pitch” of likely aspirants, 
evidently believing that by a process of exhaustion the 
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prize would eventually fall into his own lap. Appointments 

outside India are said to have been offered to Lord Ronald- 

shay as the pressure of public opinion—in England and 

India—developed in favour of his Viceroyalty. When, at 

last, however, Lord Birkenhead realized that his own 

appointment would not materialize, he determined that 

some Home politician should be preferred to any “ expert,” 

whose knowledge of Indian problems might render him less 

amenable to the occasionally fatuous suggestions of White- 

hall, and the Press periodically paraded the names of those 

whom the Secretary of State was “ considering,” forgetful 

of the fact that the Viceroyalty is not the “ gift” of any 

Secretary of State, but primarily the business of the Prime 

Minister as the chief adviser of the Crown. That Mr. 

Edward Wood had not been contemplated as Viceroy, nor 
had contemplated the Viceroyalty, was evident so lately 
as the Brighton Conference of the Conservative and Unionist 
Party on October 8th, when on the motion of his colleague 
at the War Office (Sir Laming Worthington-Evans) Mr. 
Wood was elected President of the National Union for 
1925-6, and the venue of Scarborough chosen for the next 
Conference. The announcement of Mr. Wood’s appointment 
as Lord Reading’s successor consequently came as a complete 
surprise, even to those who like to regard themselves as 
“in the know.” It was likewise no small relief to the 
public, as none of those mentioned as being “in the 
running ” for the greatest of all the Overseas posts possessed 
anything approaching the Viceroy-elect’s personal qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Edward Wood is a sahib among sahibs, whose 
relations with everybody can only be described as perfect. 
He would adorn any office, and is so fortunate as to be 
supported by a lady of whom the same may be said. He 
will go to India without any prepossessions or prejudices, 
and with the goodwill of all sections of the community, 
and with the single-minded desire to do his duty. He has 
had relatively little experience of administration, but he is 
always prepared to learn, and is one of those men whom 
other men are most anxious to help. 
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By common consent Mr. Walter Guinness, as Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been among the most capable 
sf, men on the Government Bench, and it is 
—— gratifying that in an age of self-advertisers 
his modest efficiency has gradually told. 

Our only regret was that so promising a politician should 
spend impressionable years in a Department the atmo- 
sphere of which is probably worse than that of any 
other Public Office, and is, moreover, so strong that it 
rarely fails to leave its mark on whoever have served 
their apprenticeship within its walls. The Treasury has 
been peculiarly pernicious since the Armistice, nor has 
it been content to consume its own smoke. Treasury 
Officials have been allowed to poach on many other pre- 
serves. They have had a hand in our Foreign Policy, as 
also in our currency policy, in which bureaucrats and 
bankers worked hand in hand to the detriment of national 
interests. The Treasury is largely responsible for the 
onerous taxation of late years, as also for the prodigious 
unemployment. The Prime Minister still suffers from his 
Financial Secretaryship of the Treasury. Mr. Walter 
Guinness will be wonderfully lucky should he escape the 
Treasury contagion. Happily, at the psychological moment, 
the appointment of Mr. Edward Wood as Viceroy of India 
opened the way for the promotion of Mr. Guinness as 
Minister of Agriculture. He thus exchanges a Department 
with only too much policy, and that policy chronically bad, 
for a Department without any policy and absorbed in the 
fascinating pastime of making bricks without straw. The 
new Minister of Agriculture will do this as well as another, 
but it were absurd to hold him responsible for the fact that 
the Conservative Party for all its lip service to “‘ the greatest 
British industry’ has had no agricultural policy for the 
last eighty years. Under the panic-stricken leadership of 
Sir Robert Peel it succumbed to laissez-faire like the Liberals. 
It can now make “the preponderance of the towns” a 
plausible excuse for doing nothing—but that does not excuse 
its failure from 1846 to 1903. Mr. Guinness’s vacated post 
at the Treasury has been filled by the transference of 
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Mr. Ronald McNeill from his Under-Secretaryship at the 
Foreign Office. Why so capable and experienced a Parlia- 
mentarian as Mr. McNeill—with a safe seat—is kept in 
subordinate offices is one of several minor political mysteries. 


THE enterprise of the Morning Post is as striking as its 
political shrewdness and soundness. Our contemporary has 
. been able to publish an “ intelligent anticipa- 
=o. tion” of the coming Report of the Irish 
Boundary Commission, a feat which is all 

the more remarkable as the Commissioners have remained 
as silent as the grave—so much so that until a recent date 
neither of Mr. Justice Feetham’s colleagues had any inkling 
as to what was passing through their Chairman’s mind. The 
Morning Post's forecast, which included a map, has been 
received with some satisfaction in Northern Ireland and 
corresponding consternation in the Irish Free State. It has, 
indeed, been discounted as “a piece of Belfast bluff” by 
those with whom the wish is father to the thought and 
who confidently looked to the Boundary Commission to 
make the Northern Government impossible through the 
further dismemberment of Ulster, thus effecting “the uni- 
fication of Ireland’ by the simple process of placing Belfast 
under the heel of Dublin. Irish Free State politicians have 
consistently encouraged these extravagant expectations, and 
their friends on this side of St. George’s Channel have steadily 
insisted that the Report of the Boundary Commission has 
the force of law on its promulgation and could only be upset 
by a special Act of the Imperial Parliament. We have 
never gone to this length, as we have never conceded nor 
conceived the possibility of any mutilation of Ulster by means 
of any Boundary Commission, though for a reasonable 
readjustment of the present tortuous frontier sensible 
Northerners, headed by their sensible Prime Minister and 
Leader, Sir James Craig, have at all times been prepared. 
The Boundary delineated by the Morning Post would appear 
to be on these lines, as Londonderry, Enniskillen and Newry— 
all “claimed ”’ by the Sinn Fein State—remain as they are 
under the Northern Government, and if ou*contemporary’s 
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handiwork be approximate to that of the Commission, the 
protracted labours of Mr. Justice Feetham and his colleagues 
would not have been entirely wasted. But Irish Free State 
politicians have had so many disappointments to get over 
that they don’t seem disposed to swallow another. 


THE City Editors of leading London newspapers are not 

unnaturally enthusiastic over the action of the Court of 

Directors of the Bank of England in agreeing 

L etary of “to recommend to the Proprietors”? next 

April that the Rt. Hon. Montagu Collet 

Norman, D.S.0., the present Governor, be re-elected 

Governor. This would be the seventh year of Mr. Norman’s 

governorship and will, we are told, secure that continuity 

of policy which its supporters naturally desire. No previous 

Governor has held office so long, and the action of his 

colleagues unquestionably indicates an exceptional degree 
of confidence in Mr. Norman, which is shared by influential 
City Magnates, if not by everybody who counts in the eyes 
of City Editors. The present Governor of the Bank of 
England is a man of much personal charm, with qualities 
that are none too common in these days of blatant self- 
advertisement. He shuns the limelight as much as many 
other persons seek it, and is universally acknowledged to 
possess high character and great ability, while in financial 
matters Mr. Norman enjoys the reputation of Cesar’s wife. 
His prestige in the City of London is intelligible and fully 
explains his continuance in the Governorship of the Bank 
of England. Nevertheless the Norman régime has coincided 
with a lamentable period of our history, and as on many 
vital problems the Governor of the Bank of England is the 
Government’s chief adviser—though escaping all overt 
responsibility—it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that his 
counsel cannot always have been sagacious. As what is 
wittily termed a ‘“‘ Worshipper of Par,’ Mr. Norman was 
hypnotized from the Armistice onwards by “the circle of 
foreign exchanges,’ deeming the economic reconstruction of 
the world to hinge on the restoration of pre-war currencies 
in post-war conditions and the stabilization of one with 
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another, notably the relation of the sovereign to the dollar. 
To this latter object our financial policy has been subor- 
dinated by the Bank of England working in conjunction 
with the Treasury, to the enormous gain of the United States 
and the corresponding detriment of Great Britain. It was 
a policy approved by Bankers and therefore applauded by 
the claque of City Editors. It enriched the Banks at the 
expense of Industry and must be debited with no small 
share of our grievous unemployment. Had Mr. Norman 
been able to “think imperially” or even “ nationally” 
instead of “internationally,” America and Germany might 
conceivably be worse off than they are, but the outlook in 
Great Britain would be brighter, even though we were minus 
the luxury of the Gold Standard—the chef-d’euvre of the 
Norman régime. 


Mr. WALTER L&Ear, the cultivated Chairman of the West- 
minster Bank—one of the Big Five that have mopped up 

nearly all the other Banks and, by so doing, 
pes <a are thought by some to have played into the 

hands of Socialists and Nationalizers—gave 
an instructive address in Paris (November 6th), as President 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, to the members 
of that body. Nothing could be more suggestive of the 
dominance of Finance over Industry than the fact of a 
banker being chosen as President of a Chamber of Commerce. 
Prosperous trade ultimately depends on production rather 
than on the relation of the exchanges and the manipulation 
of money, which, judging by the post-war performances 
and utterances of our over-amalgamated bankers, is what 
primarily interests financiers of the school of Mr. Leaf, 
Lord Inchcape, Mr. Goodenough and others of the Big 
Five. How easy it is to spot the mote in one’s brother’s 
eye while remaining innocent of the beam in one’s own! 
In his address Mr. Leaf poured ridicule and contempt on 
the politicians of Europe, to whose operations he ascribed 
the present state of the Continent: 


The grievous sickness which we too euphemistically called malaise écono- 
mique was epidemic, He supposed the politicians of every country in Europe 
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had reason to be satisfied with their handiwork, and might regard the present 
economic situation as a great success. They had been busily engaged in hamper- 
ing international trade by every means in their power. It seemed to him that 
Europe had deliberately set itself towards economic suicide. 

But in another passage in the same address the Chairman of 
the Westminster Bank seemed to be singing a different song, 
if correctly reported : 

With regard to the general problem of the valuation of the franc, that was a 

matter of immediate political urgency, and he would only say that France had 
the good wishes of all the world in her courageous efforts to attain that re- 
valuation on which so much depended. But in the meantime French trade had 
benefited to the full from the artificial stimulus which had been given to exports. 
Not only had unemployment been unknown, but France had actually been a 
large importer of foreign labour, and had thus contributed to abolish unemploy- 
ment in neighbouring countries. 
Contrast this picture of a fully employed France with the 
conditions prevailing on this side of the Channel, where 
Deflationists have been allowed to dictate our policy and 
*“* broadminded international” City Bankers to cripple our 
basic industries for the benefit of our foreign competitors, 
who can usually count on accommodation for their enter- 
prises in “the world’s money market.” 


TuatT Lord Birkenhead—who owes more to the Press than 
any living public man, except Mr. Winston Churchill—does 
not reciprocate our profession’s admiration 
for him, is self-evident from his contemptuous 
speech to the 700 guests at the dinner of the Printers’ 
Pensions Corporation at the Connaught Rooms (Novem- 
ber 17th). It was only the other day that Londoners 
could scarcely open a popular newspaper without meeting 
an article by the Secretary of State for India on one 
of many subjects, although, if we may be allowed to say 
so, Lord Birkenhead’s written word is distinctly inferior to 
his spoken word. The scandal of a highly paid Minister of 
the Crown joining the staff of various newspapers attacking 
the Government he adorns, and vituperating his own Chief, 
caused so much indignation that ultimately, under Parlia- 
mentary pressure, Lord Birkenhead was reluctantly con- 
strained to relinquish his journalistic activities, though not 
before his Press admirers had disclosed the interesting fact 
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that he could easily make £12,000 a year by his pen. That 
their esteemed contributor does not return the esteem he 
provokes in Editorial bosoms, transpired in Lord Birken- 
head’s caustic comments to the printers. Judging by the 
report of his speech in the Daily Mail—some papers were 
shy of reproducing such heresy—Editors are a pack of 
fools, who roll about in motor-cars, leaving their newspapers 
to be saved from ruin by more intelligent though under- 
paid underlings. 

Newspapers function not because the editor has a brilliant idea—no editor 
ever has. No stunt really is promising. They only prosper because a certain 
number of hard-worked and not overpaid subordinates, while the motor-car of 
the editor is waiting to take him to his club, are attending sedulously and patiently 
to their duties, while not attempting to bully Ministries and dominate policy. 

Were I asked to form a Government I would send for the editors of The Times, 
the Daily Mail, the Daily Express, and having, probably, by that time, got into 
difficulties, the editor of the Morning Post. 

I would invite them to form my Cabinet. What do you suppose those 


enlightened men would do? Do you really think they would suggest from 
their massive brows ideas which have not already been presented ? 


As we have consistently discussed the delicate topic of the 
Secret Party Funds without seeking to make Party capital 
The S —acknowledging that it was a case of “six 

wees of one and half a dozen of the other” as 
Party Funds : ‘ 
between Conservatives and Liberals—we feel 
that we may without any risk of misconception call attention 
to the recent disclosures of Mr. Vivian Phillips. Mr. Phillips 
is one of the organizers of the Liberal Million Fund who 
enjoys the confidence both of the titular Leader of his Party 
as of the Liberal rank and file. He informed an audience at 
Hull (November 20th) that three General Elections had 
depleted the funds of the Liberal Party “almost to the 
point of exhaustion.” The impression that they had access 
“to certain funds controlled by Mr. Lloyd George” was 
erroneous, though 

It was true that Mr. Lloyd George had given substantial help at the last 
two General Elections from his personal funds. But he understood that Mr. 
Lloyd George had done so in the belief that it would be no infringement of the 
purposes for which these funds were originally subscribed to devote some part 
of them to the defence of Free Trade in 1923 and to the resistance to Socialism 
in 1924. Since the last General Election Mr. Lloyd George had helped from his 


fund to a certain extent with the cost of by-elections, but there had been no 
unity of funds and no pooling of resources. 
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Quite recently Mr. Lloyd George had intimated to him that he did not feel 
that he could make a contribution from his fund to the work of Liberal Head- 
quarters until he knew what would be the result of the forthcoming conference 
on the proposals of the Land Inquiry Committee. 


Mr. Phillips expressed the hope that the decision of the 
Conference ‘‘ would be wholly uninfluenced by any consider- 
ations of pecuniary advantage or disadvantage to the 
Liberal Party.” In the interests of clean politics we echo 
that hope, however much hope occasionally falls short of 
expectation. What, we may ask, are these “ private,” 
*‘ personal,” secret and unaudited, pro-Free Trade and anti- 
Socialism funds exclusively controlled by Mr. Lloyd George 
and, on the evidence of Mr. Vivian Phillips, employed by 
him to bribe or blackmail the Liberal Party into adopting 
a particular land policy ? Were they raised by the sale of 
titles during his Coalition Prime Ministership, or are they 
the proceeds of the ex-Prime Minister’s numerous contri- 
butions to the American Hearst Press ? Everything we have 
ever urged against Secret Party Funds pales beside the reve- 
lations of the Liberal organizer. If responsible Statesmen 
set any store by the “ purity of public life” on which they 
are eloquent, the matter will not rest there. 


Few things are more tiring or tedious than reading in the 
train, and any book that can stand this test must indeed be 
: readable. The present writer had an unusual 
Reade and delightful experience with a book men- 
tioned in these pages in our last number, but 

not then read, namely, Lord Kerry’s volume on Napoleon.* 
On a three hours’ journey it was an absorbing companion to 
the point of discarding the daily Press. Lord Kerry has 
had access to papers of extraordinary interest hitherto 
unpublished, and dealing with a period and a personality on 
which it is difficult to be dull. But with less judgment and 
less self-effacement on the part of their Editor it would not 
have been impossible to produce another pretentious and 
unsatisfying study of Napoleon, about whom some fifty 


* The First Napoleon, edited by the Earl of Kerry, containing unpublished 
documents from the Bowood Papers. Constable, 21s. net. 
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thousand books have already been written. As it is, the 
selection of papers from an abundant choice has been singu- 
larly judicious—each being a human document of surpassing 
interest, while several throw fresh light on the Man of 
Destiny at decisive moments towards the close of his 
career. Though the Comte de Flahault (Lord Kerry’s great 
grandfather) is, as a faithful aide-de-camp should be, a 
hero-worshipper on whose sun there can. be no speck, the 
balance is redressed by the admirable notes of his great- 
grandson, who discusses incidents and personages of a 
hundred years ago (with which his family had many ties) 
with a fairness and frankness that encourages the reader to 
accept his judgment on disputed points. Where everything 
is so good it were invidious to pick and choose, but it would 
be hard to beat Admiral Keith’s account of the transfer of 
the great man from the Bellerophon to the Northumberland, 
en route for St. Helena. Among stupendous blunders of our 
day was leaving the ex-Kaiser in Holland to plot and plan 
the restoration of the Hohenzollerns while international 
simpletons prate of the “spirit of Locarno” and the League 
of Nations. Like Napoleon, he should have gone farther 
afield. 


Mr. Nickt PLAyFarr has increased the indebtedness to him 
of all Londoners, and lovers of the dramatic art, for his 
F creation of the Lyric Theatre at Hammer- 

peag Lyric, smith by writing a most attractive account 
of that wonderful enterprise.* It was even 

more wonderful than we had realized, as it started from 
nothing with nothing, though to be sure there was always 
the author’s genius to ensure success, but of this his modest 
and fascinating record, because so human and humorous, 
contains barely a hint. Mr. Playfair’s greatest of many 
gifts is his almost Kitchener-like faculty for running into 
precisely the right person for some particular job at the 
right moment, and constraining him or her willy-nilly to 
undertake it. His uncanny judgment of talent of all kinds 


* The Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. - By Nigel Playfair. 
With many illustrations by C. Lovat Fraser, William Nicholson, George 
Sheringham, Zinkeisen, Kapp. (Chatto and Windus, London, 12s. 6d. net.) 
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is mainly responsible for the history already made by a 
theatre which has only been running since the war, which 
has helped to remind London of what it had almost for- 
gotten, viz. that it contains a considerable proportion of 
persons of good taste, who will go anywhere, even to 
Hammersmith Broadway, to get what they want and can’t 
get elsewhere. There could be no more delightful Christmas 
present for lovers of The Beggar’s Opera, The Way of the 
World, and other famous productions with which the Lyric 
is identified, than its story. ... A vastly different book, 
but one of moment, published when it should be most 
useful as an antidote to all the “slosh” unloosed by 
Locarno is Captain Joseph Morris’s The German Air Raids 
on Great Britain, 1914-1918 (Sampson Low, 16s. net). 
This is an authoritative account of what we should never 
forget, because these outrages occurred only the other day, 
and are but a faint foretaste of what we shall get whenever 
the Germans, with the aid of Responsible Statesmen, Inter- 
national Financiers, Bureaucrats and Mugwumps, have suc- 
ceeded in getting this country into another Fool’s Paradise. 
The Mandarins of the Air Ministry—doubtless as a con- 
cession to prevailing “slosh ’—have deemed it necessary 
to formally disclaim “ responsibility for the book,” as “‘ for 
the facts or opinions stated therein,” though as Captain 
Morris has had access to all official information, including 
War Office Reports, this disclaimer in no way detracts from 
the interest or importance of an invaluable book which we 
hope to return to in a future number. ...A_ brochure 
which can be read in a couple of hours reaches us from the 
office of the Patriot (2 Whitefriars Street, E.C.), viz. Boche 
and Bolshevik. It is an American reprint of a series of 
articles that appeared in the Morning Post last winter, and 
as one of the protagonists was Mrs. Nesta Webster, our 
readers may rest assured that the other side did not get 
the better of the argument. Mrs. Webster’s thesis is one 
familiar to readers of the National Review, confirmed by 
recent developments in Germany, viz. the responsibility of 
Germany for the ruin of Russia. 
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From November onwards the British Press engages in an 
altruistic effort to drive as many of the British public as 
: possible to the Riviera. Why? Nobody 
co o the imnows. Nor can we explain the exaggeration 
of the delights of the Riviera with which 

our contemporaries abound throughout the winter. The 


| Other side of the picture—the miseries of the journey in 


asphyxiating trains, the chances of losing any hand-luggage 
you cannot carry about with you, the railway accidents, 
the semi-starvation unless you are in a train-de-luxe with a 
restaurant car, and the hundred and one other discomforts 
of this disagreeable trip—is discreetly repressed. Likewise 
the extortion to which Britons are subjected throughout 
the Riviera—so that they may not derive too much advantage 
from the fall of the franc—and the absence of sunshine on 
more days than we wot of in a climate that is frequently 
bleak, wet and desolate. All this is glossed over by altruistic 
London journals, whose Editors are much too busy to see 
the Riviera for themselves, and a tradition has grown up 
in the offices to allow local enthusiasts to “ write up” this 
favoured spot. In truth, there are few more unattractive 
places on the Continent than Nice and Cannes, which have 
all the disadvantages of pseudo-fashionable resorts. They 
are only tolerable to those who may with some accuracy be 
termed “the idle rich,” because had they any home duties 
or responsibilities they could not thus expatriate them- 
selves without neglecting these. Conceivably a hard-pressed 
French Government may succeed in devising taxation that 
will extract something substantial from the pockets of the 
cosmopolitan crowd now congregating along the Céte d’ Azur, 
some of whom may be tax-dodgers from their own country. 
Elsewhere in this number will be found an article on “ The 
Fetish of the Riviera,” which, though “ not in the note” of 
Fleet Street, fairly approximates to facts. 


Ar first sight there is as little connection between the 
League of Nations and the Lawn Tennis Championships at 
Wimbledon as between Tenterden Steeple and Goodwin Sands. 


$ In its wisdom, however, the Lawn Tennis Association has 
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decreed that if and when Germany joins the League of 
Nations, German Lawn Tennis players will be re-admitted 
’ to Wimbledon. In other words, membership 
a Se Te of the League of Nations has become the 
qualification for Championship competition. 
Does this mean that the Russians will be excluded until 
the Moscow Soviet reconsiders its hostility to a bourgeois 
and capitalist institution? We may be told that from a 
practical point of view this would not very much matter, as 
Lenin and Trotsky and their camarilla have temporarily 
put Russia out of action as a serious competitor in sport 
or games. But what of the Americans? Will they now be 
debarred from appearing at Wimbledon until the President 
and Senate, the House of Representatives and 100,000,000 
other Americans are prepared to eat humble-pie and 
make the pilgrimage to Geneva? Will the American ladies 
be disqualified from playing their annual match against 
the English ladies? We have long regarded the League of 
Nations with considerable suspicion, but we never anticipated 
that it might be enlisted to deprive us of the pleasure of 
seeing the world’s greatest lawn tennis players disporting 
themselves on the Centre Court in the Jubilee year of 
Wimbledon. We shall still hope that the United States 
may be exempted from the acid test now applied to Germany, 
as the presence of German players next year would be poor 
consolation for the absence of Mr. Tilden, Mr. Johnston, 
Mr. Vincent Richards, Mr. R. N. Williams, Miss Helen Wills 
and other brilliant Americans whom the British public 
appreciate and admire far more than they appreciate or 
admire any debt-collecting American politicians. This is 
not the only peculiarity of the L.T.A., whose final autumnal 
effort to stimulate English Lawn Tennis takes the form of 
organizing a Putting competition ! 


TE 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FASCISM AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT IN ITALY 


ITALY, as my readers know, is a cosmopolitan sanctuary. 
By which I mean that it is visited by immense numbers of 
foreigners, who, as foreigners, have their own peculiar 
psychology. They are pilgrims, and want to enjoy their 
monuments, their landscapes, and their climate in peace. 
Woe to anything that interferes with their quiet enjoyment, 
or casts a shadow over their holiday mood! That is why 
English, American and other travellers of whatever nation- 
ality, who happen to be visiting Italy at the present time, 
paint such a black picture of the “ Fascist Revolution” in 
its day-to-day happenings. They avenge themselves by 
exaggeration, by quoting a few isolated instances as repre- 
sentative of the state of the nation as a whole. That is 
what happened about the disturbances in Florence last 
autumn. In that famous city of Tuscany there were present 
at least ten thousand devotees of Beauty—English, American 
and others—besides the vast daily immigrations of Catholic 
pilgrims for the Anno Santo. Only a few days later, news- 
papers all over the world were discussing the “ horrors” of 
the Fascist Revolution, as if it were at the very least as 
bloody as the infamous Reign of Terror. If my readers 
want proof of exaggeration, I will refer them to the fact 
that none of these foreign pilgrims—English, American and 
others—thought it necessary to cut short their stay in 
Florence. You may be quite sure that if half of what the 
newspapers write had been true they would have run away 
from Florence and got out of Italy as fast as their legs could 
carry them. Do you ask for a better proof ? 

And there is another point. Italy, like France, has her 
“émigrés of Coblenz.’? But Coblenz really was beyond the 
French frontier, while our émigrés have remained in Italy, 
and found their Coblenz in Rome, Milan, Florence, Turin and 
many another city. These relics of the old Italian régime— 
Liberals, Democrats, Socialists and the like—though they 
are not scattered over Europe (a few, it is true, have settled 
in Switzerland, London and elsewhere), have been very 
active in supplying the secret news agencies all over the 
world. And the barbarities and atrocities of the Fascist 
Revolution have been held up to the horrified gaze of the 
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whole human race. All periods of human history are 
punctuated with bloody revolutions, but these only exist for 
historians and bookworms; the man in the street knows 
nothing about them. And so this fearful revolution of ours 
is made to appear as the diabolical invention of Fascist Italy. 

But what are the real facts about Fascism when we have 
got rid of the exaggerations and misrepresentations of 
Italians and foreigners alike? There is no denying that 
Fascism is a revolution, in virtue of the great political changes 
it has brought about in Italy, casting down some things, 
setting up others; not to speak of the important influence 
it may exercise in other parts of Europe under similar 
conditions. Fascism is a revolution in virtue of the simple 
and salutary doctrine on which it rests. But if by revolu- 
tionary you mean the violence and corruption that have 
always accompanied revolutions, then Fascism is revolu- 
tionary only in the very smallest degree. This is the second 
fact to be noted about it. You must remember that Italy 
has not yet doffed its warlike habit, a war terrible both in 
duration and intensity. And in the first few years after the 
war it suffered the bloody tyranny of Bolshevism. You must 
remember, too, that Fascism consists chiefly of young men, 
the youth of a nation that is par excellence passionate and 
excitable. These young men have shaken off an oppressive, 
inhuman and anti-social bondage; of short duration, it is 
true, so far as Bolshevism was concerned, but long indeed 
as regards Socialism. These considerations make the pro- 
cedure of the Fascists appear still milder. 

I have often before addressed the readers of this review 
upon the doctrines of Fascism and their correspondence to 
the needs of the moment in Italy. I want to put before you 
to-day quite another aspect, which has been wholly ignored 
or emphatically denied by the world-Press, especially the 
French, which, with its democratic and Socialist programme, 
is necessarily utterly opposed to Fascism. I want to dwell 
on the fact that in Italy to-day not only the Fascist party, 
but the whole nation enjoys a good and strong Government. 
Benito Mussolini’s Ministry has always had the quite definite 
intention of disciplining its own party, and this discipline is 
acknowledged and accepted by the party. The recent 
incidents in Florence, which I have already alluded to, 
provided an illustration of this. Strict orders were issued 
by the Prime Minister, the Minister of the Interior, Federzoni, 
and the General Secretary, Farinacci, to the effect that 
search should be made for the guilty parties and that they 
should be delivered up to justice; to avoid a repetition of 
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such events, these orders were everywhere promptly obeyed. 
Certain changes were recommended, and, in the case of one 
or two very fiery Fascist organizations, certain suppressions ; 
these recommendations were at once carried out. At the 
present moment the Nationalist Government has the Fascist 
party completely in hand. It is true that Fascism is a 
revolution, but a revolution made by the Government, and 
it realizes its responsibility as such. A revolution like this, 
which is at the same time the Government, must necessarily 
express itself legally, through constitutional channels. And 
a certain practical vein in the Italians, which inclines them 
to accept the limitations dictated by common sense, works 
in the same direction. During the latter half of October 
solemn popular celebrations took place all over Italy in 
honour of the anniversary of Fascism, an occasion, if ever, 
for revolutionary disorders and excesses. Yet everything 
went off in perfect peace and order, and the Fascist leader 
and head of the Government was able at the end of the 
celebrations to make the following congratulatory announce- 
ment: ‘‘ The third anniversary of the Black Shirt Revolution 
was celebrated all over Italy with unusual solemnity. The 
mobilization of all the Fascist forces, the party, the militia 
and the syndicates, took place amid the spontaneous applause 
of immense crowds. The Fascist discipline was admirable. 
Not one single regrettable incident was reported at the 
numerous meetings in which millions of citizens took part. 
The fourth year of the Fascist régime has opened with an 
indisputable proof of our power. Fascist leaders and 
followers alike are to be warmly congratulated. You have 
all given yet another proof of the invincible character of 
Fascism.” This was a public act of homage, and I have 
quoted it entire, because of its value as evidence. 

Fascism in Italy is indeed a most “interesting” and 
singular phenomenon. It is as if patriotism had embarked 
on a strange and glorious adventure, after suffering so 
many humiliations and insults during the modern epoch, 
sacred, as my readers know, to the new gods, Civilization and 
Progress. After so many diverse myths, which were to 
supplant patriotism, have been carried in triumph through 
Europe, the eternal myth of the Patria is borne once more 
triumphantly through Italy, and the people bow down 
before it. I venture to think that this is the cult which 
chiefly inspires the life of our people to-day. Following on 
so many European revolutions in favour of the rights of 
man, of this class and of that, Italy comes with her own 
strange, unique revolution: a revolution in favour of the 
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rights of the nation and of the State. From the worship of 
the part, of individual provinces, the generous youth of 
Italy, embodying all that is most vital and active in her 
life, has risen to the worship of the whole, of that living 
organization of national unity which we call the State. 

During its last period Fascism has demonstrated two 
fundamental truths: one is that it is qualified to make 
certain political changes of the utmost importance, and 
the other, that the people is following its development with 
an ever-increasing faith and enthusiasm. It is extremely 
instructive to observe this twofold development of the 
Fascist programme and of the popular belief in it. 

During the period between last summer and the autumn 
Fascism has had its “‘ season ”’ of social and political reforms, 
both of which have been radical. And how did the Italian 
people respond ? It responded by receiving Mussolini, every 
time he made an appearance, with ever-increasing affection 
and more clamorous enthusiasm. He always exercised a 
remarkable fascination over the people, only comparable to 
his extraordinary power of grasping and studying the 
technical problems of his many Ministries; but to-day that 
fascination seems to be putting forth ever deeper and sounder 
roots. Mussolini’s words, quoted above, bear witness to the 
triumphant popularity of the Fascist anniversary celebra- 
tions. What happened within the party is now spreading 
to the nation as a whole. ‘Try to picture to yourselves 
what it means: In the party and the syndicates alone 
Fascism has over two and a half million inscribed members, 
not to mention the minor organizations. And it has done 
what probably no party ever did before: it has closed the 
list of membership ; it needs no more followers, it is already 
strong enough. Yet, despite all this, it is, as we have seen 
above, amenable to discipline. And the nation is equally 
amenable to the discipline of Fascism. The experiment of 
these last few years in Italy has been as precious to other 
nations as to our own. We have proved that individuals 
and nations want to be led. They ask for nothing better 
than to be well governed. A good Government satisfies a 
need in human nature. This is a very important discovery, 
surely worthy of transforming the world. Up to a few years 
ago our minds were cast in the mould of the ancient traditions 
of European politics.. We took for granted that individuals 
and nations must occupy themselves with Liberalism, 
Democracy, Socialism, Communism, Anarchy and the like, 
in order to get the best out of life. It never occurred to us 
to dispute the point. Were we not in part the children of 
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the French Revolution, which brought liberty and equality 
to the human race, in part the children of the still uncom- 
pleted Socialist Revolution, which was to endow us with yet 
more wonderful gifts? Liberty, Equality, Socialism, the 
raising of the proletariat and the like, all moved under the 
benign rays of the new gods Civilization and Progress. 
Liberalism, Democracy and the rest seemed to constitute 
the indispensable minimum for human life. Now in Italy 
to-day we have touched with our hand, we have made the 
experiment, and we know that all this is false. We have 
found something better than the respected principles of the 
old régime, namely, good government. Not only is the 
Italian nation to-day the model of a well-governed people, 
but it is also the model of a people that consents to be well 
governed, and this is even more important. A good, strong 
Government, resolved to make its rule and its laws respected, 
is a medicine needed by the human soul; whereas a weak 
Government, which leaves everyone to look after himself, 
which allows free play to disorder and anarchy, is positively 
poisonous. The first develops our good qualities, the 
second our bad, so that we cannot imagine the possibility of 
any other kind of life. We have a luminous example of this 
truth in Italy to-day, in the punctual running of the trains. 
My readers can bear witness to the fact that a few years ago 
the Italian trains were always late. But now even those 
English tourists who cry out against the horrors of the 
revolution are obliged to admit that the trains do run 
up to time. This is all due to the severe methods of Costanzo 
Ciano, director of the State railways, who was known as a 
heroic naval leader during the war. But this punctual 
arrival of the trains is but a small part of the matter. What 
is more important is that the Italian railwaymen servunt 
Dominum in laetitia. They take a pridein their work, and are 
happy in doing it as well as possible. They are industrious 
and quick at their job. Surely this is a reversal of values, 
the substitution of a type of human being who finds a 
genuine satisfaction in doing his duty, for the old type whose 
chief satisfaction consisted in fighting for his rights. That 
is what has happened on the Italian railways. And it is 
a typical instance of the natural inclination which all men 
have towards letting themselves be properly ruled. It may 
even become a political principle and serve as the foundation 
of a completely new régime. This is what has actually 
happened in Italy owing to Fascism. 

Reforms which are nicknamed “ fascistissime ’’ because 
they contain the essence of Fascism and form part of the ne 
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plus ulira Fascist programme, are going merrily on at the 
present moment. Some are political, others of a social nature. 

I will particularize a few of each : 

One of the first concerns the bureaucracy. The function- 
aries in the various Ministries were in the habit of attacking 
the Executive Government, either in their own persons or 
under cover of the opposition parties to which they belonged. 
Now these officials are servants of the State whose chief 
functionary is the Government which wields the executive 
power. It is impossible to allow attacks to be made by the 
former upon the latter. And one of the reforms undertaken 
by the Fascist State is to keep within just bounds the political 
activities of its officials, who, like other citizens, were free to 
choose a different career. They must accept the burdens and 
limitations imposed on one that they chose of their own free will. 

Another reform touches the freedom of the Press. Is there 
no longer a free Press in Italy? Yes, but in a modified 
form. The freedom of the Press has been revised and 
adapted to the part played by the Press in the life of the 
nation to-day. In the great nations whose constitution 
dates from far back, complete and absolute liberty of the 
Press may survive as a legacy from earlier days. But in the 
case of a new political régime, which has sprung up among 
the welter of modern journalism, it is essential that the 
Press should play a somewhat subordinate part and enjoy 
only a relative freedom. The liberty of the journalist is 
only one among many civic liberties, and must fall into line 
with them. Like them, it must submit to the sovereign 
authority of the State; otherwise the State will have sacri- 
ficed its supremacy to a few privileged persons. Liberty is a 
law term, and therefore relative and susceptible of limitation 
and correction. There is another kind of savage liberty, 
commonly called licence. In Italy, as in every civilized 
country, laws existed for punishing “‘ abuses ” of the freedom 
of the Press ; but they were out of date, framed under the old 
order by the ruling classes, and they had fallen into disuse. 
The Third Italy is not like England, a nation with its founda- 
tions built upon solid centuries of history. In the brief 
course of its existence it had only known one really active 
force in politics, namely, Socialism—a force subversive of the 
nation, subversive of the State. It drew its very life from 
this subversive doctrine. In Italy the nation and the State 
had grown accustomed to the attacks made upon them by a 
subversive Press, in the name of liberty. And this so-called 
liberty had long since degenerated into licence. The anti- 
Fascist Italian Liberal of to-day does not realize the poisonous 
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ingredients that have gone to his making. Political custom, 
which in long-established States counts for more even than 
the law, was, till the Fascist victory, still only in embryo. 
It was therefore essential that the Fascist régime should at 
once set to work to revise and keep within bounds the 
freedom of the Press. A little while ago I wrote in the 
Popolo @’ Italia : 

Private and moral grounds for reform in the matter of the freedom of 
the Press go far to prove the soundness of the political reasons. The latter 
rest, indeed, on the former, and between the two is the new political order which 
we are striving to set up. There is no necessity, human or divine, which obliges 
journalism to remain what it too often is to-day, in Italy and elsewhere, a 
schooling in every possible form of irresponsibility, private and public, moral 
and political, national and international. Let journalism become what it 
boasts of being, but has not yet achieved—a mission. But there is only one 
way: it must realize its responsibilities, like all other forms of civic activity. 
Irresponsibility is a privilege that no one can be allowed to claim. 


At least this is true of Italy. The arguments against the 
abuse of the liberty of the Press in respect of private rights 
and morality reinforced similar arguments in respect of 
public rights. And the Fascist reform provided the neces- 
sary limitations. 

We now come to the laws against Freemasonry. Fascism, 
like its precursor, Nationalism, is extremely anti-Masonic. 
It was owing to the young Nationalists, between 1910 and 
1914, that the fight against Freemasonry passed out of the 
religious into the political arena. You probably know that 
Freemasonry is a very different thing in Latin countries 
from what it is in Anglo-Saxon. It is really very dangerous 
in the former. It is a sort of oligarchic underworld, secretly 
distributed through all branches of the ruling classes. Its 
doctrines are those of the old middle-class, rationalist culture. 
It professes to be liberal and democratic, but in practice it is 
just the reverse, in that it is a secret society working through 
underground channels. If you tell an Italian Freemason 
that it is a mutual aid society for the “ Brothers,” and exists 
for this, he will deny it. But it is obviously true. A secret 
society which has its network of communications underneath 
every organ and institution of the national life has enormous 
opportunities for sucking society dry, and you may be 
pretty certain that the occasion will not be missed. Free- 
masonry is a professional oligarchy, both economic and 
political. And in Italy Freemasonry has always fomented 
religious discord, and fostered a rabid anti-clericalism. 
While pretending to reverence the ideas most sacred to 
mankind, it is both anti-Liberal and anti-Democratic, and 
has always proved subversive of the national religion. And 
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finally, it is at once ultra-patriotic and international in its 
enthusiasm for the ideal civilization and progress of the 
human race. Italian Freemasons have many links with 
Freemasons in other countries. It is an oligarchy which 
undermines our national life and at the same time sends out 
its shoots beneath the soil of internationalism. We know 
that for a long time it took its orders from the lodges of a 
foreign Power. And this is what makes it so dangerous. 
The secrecy with which it operates puts it outside the law, 
both as regards individuals and the nation. And Fascism 
proposes to bring it again under the law, and to allow it 
to survive only on one condition: that it comes out into 
the open, and publishes a list of the “ Brothers,” together 
with an exhaustive account of its activities, its statutes and 
programme. This would in effect be the end of Free- 
masonry. Without secrecy it is nothing. And this, to be 
quite frank, is what the Fascists aim at. 

My readers will have understood by now that the aim 
of the Fascist reforms is to strengthen the hands of the 
Executive, and that for two reasons: first, because the 
Fascists are in power and mean to stay there and carry on 
their work for the nation; secondly, in order to assure finally 
to Italy a sound and stable controlling authority. All the 
above-named reforms must be considered in this light. The 
Executive Power or Government was considerably weakened 
in Italy even before the war ; since the war it had practically 
ceased to exist. For the matter of that, the same thing had 
happened in other European countries, in France and even 
in England, where the small and homogenous ruling-class of 
the palmy days of parliamentary government had become 
enormously swollen and composed of very diverse elements. 
The two original parties in Parliament have been supple- 
mented by others, and the Cabinet is no longer what it was. 
France is at this moment in the throes of trying to produce 
a Ministry which shall have some sort of stability and 
authority ; she is, in fact, at the point which Italy reached 
between 1920 and 1922. It is easy enough to understand. 
Parliament has come to regard the Executive solely in 
relation to itself, and tries to entangle it in the game of 
parties and factions till it shall succeed in overpowering and 
finally destroying it. The story of the decay of Parliament 
is common to every European country. Italy, owing to the 
weakness and immaturity of her constitution, was the first 
to suffer, and even ran the risk of losing all she had gained 
by victory ; this was the origin and historical justification of 
Fascism, which in its turn has come to see the superlative 
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importance of a strong Executive. For the State as it were 
incarnates itself in the persons of the men who form the 
Government, and deputes to them the control of its many 
important functions. This important political truth has 
emerged again in Fascism; it is the mainspring of Fascist 
teaching and Fascist reforms, amongst which are those 
very important ones bearing on the Communes, above all 
the Commune of Rome; namely, the creation of the Podestas 
and of the Governor of Rome. Communes with a population 
of less than 5,000 inhabitants no longer elect their own 
administrative council, but have a Podesta nominated by the 
Government, while Rome has its Governor. What is the 
aim of all this? To strike at the roots of universal suffrage. 
Why not do away with it altogether ? The way that has been 
chosen produces equally good effects, with far less disturbance. 

Universal suffrage still remains as a political prospect, 
but in administrative matters it has practically disappeared 
—even in a modified form—from the Communes, which used 
to serve as a kind of trial-ground for the political suffrage. 
The restriction, therefore, of the first must necessarily strike 
a blow at the second. Italy is thus the first country in 
Europe which has risen against the degenerate modern 
political ideals of Liberalism and Democracy. 

Let us turn to social reforms. Fascism has suppressed 
Socialism as a force hostile to the State and perversive of 
popular opinion. But it has preserved what was good in it— 
the improvement in the condition of the working-classes, 
which must be regarded as a spiritual no less than as an 
economic reform. Fascism has always taken thought for 
the proletariat, and formed the syndicates or Corporations, as 
they were called, in its interests. These Corporations have 
developed tremendously. Their organization is magnificent, 
and they are admirably disciplined by their energetic leaders. 
Socialism, in its most flourishing days, never had anything to 
compare with them. With so strong a body of workers 
under its control Fascism aims now at inducing the different 
classes of society to collaborate. It does not, of course, 
believe class-warfare to have been a “ diabolical invention ” 
of the Socialists ; it only sees that if there is strife, there is 
also necessarily collaboration, or a national society could 
not exist at all. It also recognizes that the strife has been 
carried too far, that many of its ends have already been 
attained, and that in order to go farther and aim higher, 
collaboration is necessary. Finally, it sees that while the 
mission of Socialism was to bring about class-warfare, its own 
mission is to induce collaboration between the same classes, 
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in order that the nation may recover social unity, as the first 
condition of the economic development and power which it 
aims at. With this in view, the heads of the Fascist Corpora- 
tions have been occupied the last few months in the attempt 
to arrive at a permanent understanding with the federations 
of employers. They succeeded in forming an agreement 
between the Fascist Corporations and the General Federation 
of Industries, by which the latter was to recognize the sole 
right of the Corporations to represent the workers in all 
questions arising between them and their employers. Other 
similar organizations, Socialist and Popular, are excluded. 
At the same time, the State granted a legal status to the 
Fascist Corporations, and not to the others. The Fascist 
workman thus assumes responsibility, before the capitalist 
classes and before the State, for the entire work of the 
nation. This is what has always happened when, at a given 
moment in a nation’s history, a political movement has 
become conscious of a superior force and vitality which 
impels it to action. Only last October the Grand Council, 
which is the chief institution of the Fascist party, presided 
over by the head both of the Fascists and of the Government, 
and attended by all the Fascist Ministers, was dealing with 
these and similar reforms. They agreed, in order to increase 
still further the importance of the Corporations, to make 
part of the Senate, which has hitherto been nominated by 
the Crown, elective, and to fill these places by a process of 
selection, from the Corporations, thus forming a sort of 
aristocracy of labour. It was also decreed, at the same 
sitting of the Grand Council, that Italy should have a 
Ministry of Labour. This is the most far-reaching and 
important reform of all. The Ministry of Labour will 
have to settle questions of a private nature between Capital 
and Labour, as well as questions of a public nature between 
Labour and the State. Fascism forbids civil servants to 
strike, but it does not forbid strikes under certain conditions ; 
it leaves the Ministry of Labour to deal with them. Thirty 
years of Socialism have at last led up to class-warfare 
being put under the jurisdiction of the State. Under the 
old Liberal régime, the State washed its hands of the 
matter as something quite beyond the pale. Socialist class- 
warfare turned society upside down and shook the State 
to its foundations; but the State remained impervious, 
owing to the old and threadbare ruling-classes and to the 
force of inertia inherent in ancient political principles. It is 
only to-day that the vital force of Fascism is stealing into 
every part of the body politic. What is fundamental in the 
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national life—its economic production—must necessarily 
form part of the State organization. There is no doubt that 
Bolshevism in Russia has done much to hasten the end 
of Socialism. It has furnished the world with the most 
complete example of the failure of Socialism and Com- 
munism. Over the endless steppes of Northern Europe and 
Asia we see a fearful corpse stretched at its length, and the 
proletariat of other nations, so long led astray, learns to be 
deceived no longer. The Bolshevist revolution brought into 
power an ideology and an oligarchy. The latter remains, 
because the men who constitute it seem to be as tenacious of 
power as they were rapacious in acquiring it. But the Com- 
munistic and Socialistic ideology has ceased to exist, and 
Europe may reap advantage from the spectacle of its death. 
With what other thoughts should Europe turn to Fascism, 
which has equally dissipated the great delusion of Socialism, 
but by life instead of death! Europe might surely distin- 
guish between the few “ unfortunate incidents ” which arise 
among Facists in the provinces and the admirable reforms 
that have actually been realized. 

I have tried to trace the actual developments of Fascism 
up to date, and I think they are sufficient to place it among 
the great European movements of political revival. 

ascism arose at a moment of peculiar significance, and 
has had from the outset several great advantages. It 
has been able to cull for Italy all the good points of the 
above-mentioned political revivals, the English and French 
Revolutions and others, and has rejected all the decaying 
and over-ripe fruits. Fascism in Italy has a twofold func- 
tion, elective and purifying. Whatever is said in Italy gets 
repeated outside. And in Italy the anti-Fascists say that 
Fascism is anti-Liberal, anti-Democratic, anti-Socialistic. 
This is not exact. Last October I wrote as follows in the 
Popolo @ Italia : 

The Fascist régime sprang up at the psychological moment for inheriting 
and superseding all that had gone before. It inherited the old Liberalism, and 
in one sense, if it gives any satisfaction to the old anti-Fascist Liberals, it may call 
itself Liberal. At the same time it arose to supersede the old Liberalism, to do 
something quite different ; and therefore, to the chagrin of the aforementioned 
gentlemen, it is extremely anti-Liberal. In the same way it took over the 
legacy of Democracy and Socialism and superseded them. Fascism cannot 
stop half-way and specialize on what is after all only a part. It is one great 
unified national movement called into being by an historical necessity. 


And I added : 


The truth is that all the good, sane, just, and necessary conquests of the 
world-revolution which preceded Fascism have been assimilated into the 
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political civilization of which we form part. Whatever was necessary to be 
done by the French, English, and in a small measure also by the Italian 
Revolution, has been done and consolidated in perpetuo. History is always 
true to itself. There are Liberal, Democratic, yes, and Socialistic, rights, in 
virtue of which we all are, and shall always remain, Liberals, Democrats, and 
Socialists, 


By which I mean to say that Liberalism in England 
during the first quarter, or even the first half, of the 
nineteenth century is one thing, and quite another in 
Italy during the last few years of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century. In the former, Liberal- 
ism was in the full vigour of a newly arisen political force, and 
capable of making a revolution in the national economy 
against the protectionist monopoly of a single privileged 
class ; in the latter, on the contrary, it was falling more and 
more into decay, and instead of trying to free the nation 
and the State from the exactions of an oppressive Socialism, 
it continued to pour out on all and sundry the favour of 
liberty that had degenerated into licence. The example 
of Italy may easily be made to apply to the whole political 
civilization of Europe. The old principles which were 
once necessary to inspire the needed revolution have 
fallen into decay, yet still claim to be the eternal law for 
States and individuals, and for the parties which rule them, 
although in our own day new political forces have taken the 
field pregnant with new revolutions and devising means to 
overthrow States and destroy their ordinances. Parliamen- 
tarianism which makes and unmakes the executive power, 
has everywhere fallen into decay. Whatever in our modern 
civilization favours particular individuals, classes, parties or 
factions, and assists them in laying hands on the State and 
endangering its existence, is in a state of advanced decay. 
To men of clear vision our modern European civilization 
appears to be littered and encumbered with all sorts of base 
elements which fasten on it and would eat away the solid 
structure that centuries of change evolved from the darkness 
of the Middle Ages. And what is worse, this pathological 
state of Europe appears to us now quite normal, the happy 
result of Civilization and Progress; and we go happily on 
in the same way. Old principles, old parties, old institutions, 
old régimes, a medley of the old ruling-classes, now enfeebled, 
with a new demagogic class which has pledged itself to 
Internationalism (vide the Constitution of the French 
Parliament at this very moment)—all these combined have 
brought about the final evil: so to deprave political thought 
that it has lost all sense of its own degradation. Now 
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Fascism is the first real and active reaction that has been 
made in Europe against such a state of things. Fascism is, 
as we have seen, building up a new régime in Italy, keeping 
what was good and lasting in the common stock of our 
political experience, rejecting what is outworn and bad. 
The Italian nation, which had so recently acquired indepen- 
dence and unity, and which owed its victory in the Great War 
only in a minimal degree to the assistance of the State, was 
the first to feel the need for a State restoration. And that 
was the purport of the revolution. I maintain that this 
revolution was a vital necessity to Italy, but I also hold that 
an understanding of it ought to be of a “ certain interest ” 
to Europe. Italy, of course, wants to be understood and 
appreciated by the other great nations, above all, England ; 
and she believes at the same time that her experience would 
not be altogether uninstructive to them. 

Everywhere, I know, the laborious and constructive rule 
of Mussolini is spoken of as a dictatorship, or even a tyranny. 
I only wish that the outside world could, like us, come into 
contact with the tremendous force that has drawn men of 
every class and every shade of opinion to rally round the 
“tyrant.” He has won not only the votes of the proverbial 
fat-fed, holiday crowd, but also those of the industrials, 
who proclaim as their leader the man who has restored order 
and upheld the inviolable laws of work and production. In 
politics, as in all other human activities, the spirit of man 
would ally itself to those who seek for truth and ensue it. 
Under a constitutional monarchy such as we still have in 
Italy, a tyrant, a dictator, in the sense in which our detractors 
and enemies apply the term, is impossible. It is impossible 
under a constitutional monarchy for anyone to usurp 
absolute power. Only very distant analogies could be found 
to the present situation, and even they hardly apply. Victor 
Emanuel III, of his own free will and sovereignty, confided 
the government of the nation to the leader of the march on 
Rome. And Benito Mussolini, speaking last October in the 
Scala at Milan, repeated what he has often said before: 
“This political régime is based on an indisputable and in- 
violable assumption: the dynastic monarchy.” The Fascist 
régime has therefore a high constitutional sanction; it is 
acknowledged by the King and submits itself to him. 
Italy has passed from one régime to another, with the smallest 
possible amount of terror and confusion. The basis of her 
constitution is the monarchy, and the monarchy remains. 
Fascism is the force that brought about the change, and 
Mussolini its chief engineer. But this does not mean that 
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he has centred all power in his own person. The principle 
of power has passed, it is true, from Parliament to the 
nation; but not in the Cesarian sense, for Mussolini and 
Fascism, I repeat, do not want to centre the power in a 
person but in a State institution, removing it from the ever- 
changing fortunes of party. Fascism, as we have seen, 
felt at once the need of strengthening the executive power, 
and has already begun to do so. What will be the end? 
What is its final destiny ? The answer lies with the future. 
In every revolution there lurks something unexpected, 
something unforeseen. 

One thing is certain: if the new régime in Italy is personal 
in character, it is because of the extraordinarily vigorous 
personality of Benito Mussolini. The dominating power of 
this truly remarkable man lies in his faculty for rapidly 
conceiving and acting on his ideas. But the vast pro- 
gramme of Fascism goes far beyond the personality of any 
one man, and aims at framing an enduring constitution. 
This is, I think, abundantly clear. 

Anyone who studies Fascism with an unprejudiced eye 
must discover in it a certain profound disinterestedness, a 
quality proper to generous youth. And I would remind 
you that from the outset it has been pervaded by a mystical 
and religious feeling. When, in November, a plot was 
discovered for murdering Mussolini, and the crowds flocked 
under the windows of the Ghigi Palace to assure him of their 
devotion and to offer their congratulations on his escape, 
Mussolini, coming out on the balcony, said: ‘If they had 
killed me, they would not have killed a tyrant, but an 
untiring servant of the nation.” And forty million people 
know that this is the truth. 

Fascism is sincerely disinterested; its patriotism is 
equally sincere. That is the inward spirit which inspires it. 
It was the minds of men, not their bodies, which suffered 
under the long delusion of Socialism. They had come to 
believe that men are born to rebel, that patriotism is a 
worn-out, idle sentiment, quite out of date. The light 
which burns in Italy to-day is that of the eternal idea of 
the Patria. A new Risorgimento has flowered in Italy 
to-day: the Risorgimento of the spirit. It is from this 
source that Fascism draws its deepest inspiration and 
renews its strength for the sphere of political action. 
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AMERICAN INDEBTEDNESS TO BRITISH 
INVESTORS 


WHEN the settlement of the British debt to the United 
States, arising out of Britain’s war borrowings, was under 
discussion, many letters appeared in the financial journals 
and elsewhere calling attention to the old-standing indebted- 
ness of some of the American States to British investors. 
These debts of ancient date and large in amount, apart 
from the interest accrued over a long series of years, had 
fallen into oblivion. They had pretty well passed out of 
all recollection, except possibly that of the unfortunate 
holders of the scrip and the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders, who for years past have made reference to them 
in their Reports. It may be that bankers and a few others 
specially interested in finance were also cognizant of their 
existence, and aware of the wrongs and injustice which 
had been inflicted upon the unfortunate holders of the 
bonds. The attention of the Treasury and others was drawn 
to them at the time, but for what were doubtless good and 
sufficient reasons to those engaged in arranging a settlement 
of the United States’ claims against Britain, an adjustment 
of these old debts did not form any part of the settlement. 
There were probably many difficulties in the way of dealing 
with them just then, and as it was desirable that our 
indebtedness should be quickly determined, and a settle- 
ment effected, our claims in respect of these old State debts 
were not brought into the accounting. There is, however, 
no reason why they should any longer remain in suspense. 

Due in part no doubt to the number of years which 
have elapsed since the debts were incurred, and to the fact 
that most, if not all, of the original lenders have passed away, 
considerable confusion of ideas exists as to how, when, and 
for what purposes these loans were originally created by 
the defaulting States. Were the borrowings prior to or 
after the Civil War (1861-5) in the United States? is a 
question which is frequently asked. 

The debts under discussion are obligations incurred by 
the rich and prosperous States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

To obtain an understanding of the position, and of the 
conditions prevailing when the loans were made, recourse 
must be had for the most part to American accounts of 
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the transactions. These events extend back eighty years 
or more, and the conditions which existed both in Europe 
and in North America when the loans were made are 
summarized from some of these early accounts as briefly 
as may be in the succeeding paragraphs. 

When Jackson became President of the United States 
(1829-37) there was a general and well-founded belief that 
the financial affairs of the country were prosperous. The 
last instalment of the public debt had been repaid in 1834. 
This was an event of great importance, and tended to raise 
the spirits of the people; to give them great confidence in 
their resources, and to incite them to large undertakings. 
New courses of trade were being opened, and important 
changes were taking place in conducting the increased 
trading. 

Bills of Exchange came into use, supplanting the former 
cumbrous and costly shipments of specie, which had been 
the American method of settling trade balances abroad, and 
of making payment for foreign purchases. By this means 
additional credits to an immense amount were thus created. 
The whole commerce of the country felt the stimulus arising 
from this new cause. The ease with which money was 
obtained and the apparent profits from its use led to every 
form of speculation. 

All uses of capital seemed to be followed by certain 
and large returns, and partly in consequence of this 
extraordinary state of affairs there arose in the country 
a vehement desire to construct great public works—not that 
the desire was then new. The prosperity of the States at 
the time when the debts were contracted was a cause, and 
perhaps a just cause, of confidence. Their progress had been 
unexampled. In thirty years the population had increased 
from seven millions to seventeen millions. The domestic 
produce of the country exported in 1830 was $107,000,000 
as compared with $50,000,000 in 1824. 

After this phenomenal run of prosperity, extending over 
a number of years, the fixed laws of trade began to produce 
their long-deferred but necessary effects. Contracts of all 
kinds had multiplied to such an extent that a great deal 
of money was required to fulfil them. In the midst of the 
greatest apparent prosperity there was a great demand for 
money. ‘The supply had increased enormously ; the banks 
did their utmost, but they could not keep up: with the 
demand. The means of making payment was wanting in 
some States, for there was no money to be had. Discrimina- 
tion between those whose credit rested upon something and 
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those whose credit had no solid support began to be exercised. 
Some of the States refused, and others omitted to provide 
for the interest which had become payable on their debts. 

The apparent conditions of prosperity outlined were 
doubtless the justification for the extensive borrowings 
indulged in by those States in default, as well as by many 
other important States, including Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Indiana, and Illinois. The difficulties arising out of the 
situation, following upon and accentuated by an orgy of 
speculation, coupled with systematic over-trading, might be 
adequate reason for the States not in due course meeting 
their obligations, but financial stringency does not absolve 
the debtor States or justify them committing an act of 
fraud on their creditors by repudiating the obligations which 
they had incurred. Faced with embarrassments on every 
hand arising from the difficulty of obtaining currency to 
meet day-to-day requirements, pretexts were found, many 
of a trifling and technical kind, to get rid of their obligations. 

Writing soon after the financial breakdown a contributor 
to an important periodical (North American Review, 1844, 
vol. lviii. p. 130) said : 


The word ‘‘ repudiation,” in the sense in which it is now commonly used, 
was first adopted in the State of Mississippi. It occurred, for the first 
time, we believe, in January 1841 in the message of the Governor to the 
legislature of that State, in which he adverts to the plan of ‘‘ Repudiating 
the sale of certain of the State bonds, on account of fraud and illegality.” 
The material facts in reference to the action of this State upon the subject 
of its debt are these. In 1838, tho State chartered the Mississippi Union 
Bank, and in order to provide capital for the institution it was enacted 
in the charter that the directors might borrow $15,500,000; and that 
the Governor might issue seven thousand five hundred bonds, for $2,000 
each, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and redeemable in twelve, eighteen, 
and twenty years, and deliver them to the officers of that institution from 
time to time, in proportion to the amounts subscribed for bank stock, 
the price of which was to be secured to the satisfaction of the directors. 
The bonds were made negotiable by the indorsement of the president and 
cashier of the bank. By an additional act, the Governor was authorized 
to subscribe, on behalf of the State, for $5,000,000 of the stock of the 
bank; and he did so. In June 1838 he delivered to the bank two 
thousand five hundred bonds, amounting to $5,000,000, payable in twelve 
and twenty years from the 5th day of February, 1838, and bearing 5 per 
cent. interest from their date. The charter required the bank to appoint 
three commissioners for the sale of the bonds, and imposed this restriction 
on their authority, that the bonds should not be sold under their par value. 
On the 18th of August, 1838, the commissioners sold all the bonds to Mr. 
Biddle for the sum of $5,000,000, payable in five equal instalments, of 
one million each, on the Ist day of November, 1838, and the first days 
of January, March, May, and July, 1839, without interest. This money 
was punctually paid to the bank, which went into operation ; and before 
January 1841 lost all its capital. 
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Now we feel constrained to say that, if this matter had rested here, 
the State of Mississippi would not be legally bound to pay this debt. 
We think the commissioners did not conform to their authority in making 
the sale. They were, in terms, prohibited from selling the bonds under 
their par value. The par value of a bond is the amount which is due upon 
it; and this includes interest as well as principal. This seems to us to 
be the fair meaning of the words of the charter, and any other construction 
would render the restriction itself nugatory, since by allowing the interest 
to accumulate long enough the commissioners would have had it in their 
power to obtain $5,000,000 for the bonds, though at the very moment 
when they sold them $7,000,000 might be due upon them. They made 
such a sale as not to receive in cash an amount equal to the liability of 
the State on the bonds, and therefore we believe that they exceeded their 
authority. We think, also, that the State had the legal right to insist 
at a proper time on this want of authority, even against the subsequent 
purchasers of these bonds; because anyone who takes a title through 
an agent is bound by law to look to the authority delegated to him, and 
to see that he gets or has acted within its scope in making the title. 

But we need hardly say that the question, whether a sovereign State 
shall avail itself of its legal rights, depends upon considerations quite 
distinct from the mere rights themselves. Rules of jurisprudence are 
necessarily general, and being general, they may, and sometimes do, work 
some injustice. A State, like an individual, ought to place itself quite 
above these general rules, and consider only the justice of the particular 
case. It is due to its own dignity, to the magnitude of the case, to the 
importance of preserving the great fountain of power and justice pure, 
that the most enlarged and liberal rules of equity should be observed. 
It is due to its position, being both a party in interest and a judge, to 
venture on no decision which will admit of question. And so the State 
of Mississippi must have thought, for so it acted. 

In responding to the message of the Governor in January 1841, the 
legislature resolved : 


‘* First, That the State of Mississippi is bound to the holders of the 
bonds of the State, sold on account of the bank, for the amount 
of the principal and interest. 

** Secondly, That the State of Mississippi will pay her bonds and preserve 
her faith inviolate. 

‘Thirdly, That the insinuation, that the State of Mississippi would 
repudiate her bonds and violate her plighted faith is a calumny 
upon the justice, honour, and dignity of the State.” 


These resolves are such as might be expected from the legislature of 
a free State under such circumstances ; for a fact which we have not yet 
stated was known to that legislature, and, in our judgment, is sufficient 
to settle the question. The legislature met in 1839 for the first time 
after the sale of the bonds. Only one-fourth of the purchase money had then 
been paid over to the bank. The facts were communicated by the Governor 
to the legislature, and they resolved: ‘‘ That the sale of the bonds was 
highly advantageous to the State and the bank, and in accordance with the 
injunctions of the charter, reflecting the highest credit on the Cummissivuners, 
and bringing timely aid to an embarrassed community.’’ The next legis- 
lature, which assembled in 1840, appointed a committee on the affairs 
of the bank, but uttered not one word respecting the sale of the bonds. 

But the constitution of Mississippi contains a provision that no law 
shall be passed to raise a loan of money upon the credit of the State for 
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the payment or redemption of any loan or debt, unless it be sanctioned 
by a majority of each house, the yeas and nays being entered on the 
journals, and be then referred to the next legislature, public notice whereof 
is to be given in the newspapers three months before the election; and 
unless then passed by a majority in each branch of this second legislature. 
Upon the ground that the State was not originally bound to pay this debt, 
and that the illegal acts of their agents had not been ratified by two 
successive legislatures, after public notice in the newspapers, Governor McNutt 
made his appeal to the people of the State, and in 1842 a majority of 
the members of both branches of the legislature were found to be in favour 
of repudiation. 

But although a majority of the people of Mississippi seem to have 
formed at that time an erroneous opinion on this question, and although 
we think meanly enough of the honesty of their advisers, we should not 
hastily adopt the conclusion, that the majority are hopelessly in the wrong. 
There has been from the first a large body of intelligent and honourable 
men in that State who determined to do their duty upon this great 
question ; and they are now manfully engaged in the work They have 
exhibited deep legal learning, sound logic, a clear perception of the great 
principles of justice and duty, and a calm determination which must and 
will prevail in the contest. It may not be during this year or the next ; 
but it appears to us certain that the people of this State will see the truth, 
and act in accordance with it. 


The beginnings of Mississippi borrowings and the dis- 
position of the money obtained is sufficiently shown by the 
preceding. To attempt any full examination of the debt of 
each State in default is not here necessary. The particulars 
of the amount of the debt of each of the defaulting States 
at various periods from the year 1839 downwards are to be 
found by those interested fully set out in the Tenth Census 
(1880), vol. vii. pp. 554-604, Washington, 1884. It is not 
to be assumed that the moneys borrowed by the other 
defaulting States disappeared in the same rapid manner as 
in the case of Mississippi. Taking Arkansas, for example, 
its borrowings were to aid in the construction of railroads, 
levees, or embankments, and other works of public utility. 

The same applies to the other defaulting States. In the 
case of Arkansas, after the bonds had been sold at good 
prices, and the proceeds placed in permanent improvements, 
the important discovery was made that procedure similar 
to that necessary in the case of Mississippi had been omitted. 
No time, therefore, was lost in bringing a case involving the 
question before the Supreme Court of the State, which duly 
decided the bonds to be unconstitutional and void. There- 
upon the leading journal in the State published an article 
congratulating the people of Arkansas on the fact “that a 
great burden had been lifted from their shoulders.” Other 
delinquent States have shown much sagacity in freeing 
themselves of their burdens by compromises with their 
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creditors. Thus without direct repudiation they have con- 
trived to scale down their obligations, and so get rid of a 
large portion of the debts they were unable to dispute. 
There is no great need to consider each State in detail or 
to elaborate the whole sordid story. The instances already 
given are sufficient to show the methods which were adopted 
by each and all of the delinquents. 

That Americans at the period when these debts were 
repudiated felt strongly the shame and degradation attaching 
to their country owing to the action of the defaulting States 
is well shown in an article contributed by one of themselves 
to the aforesaid periodical in 1884 (North American Review, 
vol. cxxxix. p. 127), under the title “ Are we a Nation 
of Rascals?” The position is put so clearly and forcibly 
that it is difficult to improve upon it. This must form 
the excuse for quoting from it. 


The talk about the frauds perpetrated by carpet-bag Governments in 
issuing the discarded bonds has, doubtless, done far more to extenuate 
the conduct of the defaulters in the eyes of the general public than any- 
thing else. So much has been said on that score that it is the common 
impression that all, or nearly all, the bonds in question have had that 
origin. Such, however, is by no means the fact. . . . Mississippi’s bonds 
have been in default since 1842. . . . Most of Louisiana’s liabilities pre- 
ceded the war, as did a large portion of those of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
and the two Carolinas. When the carpet-baggers were expelled from 
Arkansas, the legislature of that State adopted a Resolution repudiating 
a large portion of her securities on the ground that they had been imposed 
on her by alien adventurers; but bonds representing over a million 
dollars of her discarded debt have been held in England for more than 
forty years, and among her creditors who get neither principal nor interest, 
is the Treasury of the United States, which away back in 1838 invested 
half a million of dollars of Smithsonian Institute funds in Arkansas 
securities, on which there has been no interest paid since 1842. Nor is 
it the fact that the whole of the so-called carpet-bag bonds were fraudu- 
lently or unwisely issued. The proceeds were mostly invested in railroads 
and other public improvements greatly needed, and at the time generally 
demanded by citizens of all shades of political opinion. ... The 
substance of the whole matter is that States of the American Union owe 
@ very large sum of money which they are perfectly able to pay, which 
they ought to pay, but which they will not pay, and which they cannot 
by any of the usual processes employed against delinquent debtors be 
made to pay. The question now arises, What is to be done with reference 
to these debts? Certain it is that the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its recent rulings sustaining . .. the repudiating enactments 
of Louisiana has laid itself open to serious criticism, a criticism fearlessly 
administered by some of its own dissenting members. . . . Whoever reads 
the laboured arguments of the majority of the highest Court in the land to 
prove that it is powerless to prevent and redress the plainest violations 
by the States of the highest law of the land, and the stinging censure 
passed upon its position by the minority of its members must feel that 
there can be no more humiliating chapter in our national history. 
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. . . It is clear that the obligated States themselves will not provide 
for these debts. What then remains to be done? Our answer is: Let 
the Government which has full power in the premises, and which can 
promptly act through a simple majority of Congress, at once take steps 
to assume and arrange for the settlement of the debts of the delinquent 
States on some basis equitable to all concerned. ... The general 
Government in fact is the only power which possesses the moral as well 
as the legal ability to satisfy these claims, which it can speedily do through 
the action of Congress and its control of the national purse. So long as 
it fails to do so, and furnishes no means of redress through its Courts, the 
provision of the Constitution that it was created, among other things, 
“to establish justice,” is a misstatement, and carries a reproach which 
should be removed. ... This country has largely got the benefit of the 
bonds in the construction of railroads and other public enterprises of 
national importance. The bonds known as the “ carpet-bag’”’ issues are 
more a creation of the General Government than of the States, having 
been put forth by direction of authorities representing the General 
Government rather than the people of the States. Our General Govern- 
ment has been a party—almost a particeps criminis—to repudiation in 
several of the States. The President of the United States has freely given 
the patronage and countenance of his high office in behalf of the repudiation 
movement. ... Many Senators and Congressmen... have pursued a 
similar course. The Supreme Court of the United States has tipped the 
scales of justice in the same direction. The Government should care for 


these debts; . . . The public morals demand it; the severest reproach 
to-day attaching to Americans as a people is their indifference to public 
obligations. 


When these debts and obligations were incurred by the 
defaulting States reference to the existing State laws and 
to the Constitution of the United States makes it perfectly 
clear that in case of default lenders had the means of taking 
action against the borrowers for the recovery of their loans. 
Under the Constitution as originally framed a State was 
prohibited from passing any law “impairing the obligation 
of contracts,”’ and it further provided that the judicial power 
of the United States shall extend to controversies between 
two or more States; and between a State or the citizens 
thereof and foreign States, citizens or subjects. That a 
State could be sued on a money demand was decided by 
the United States Supreme Court in 1792, in the case of 
Chisholm v. Georgia (N. 8S. Reports, vol. ii. Dallas, ii. p. 419). 
In that case through Justice Wilson the Court says: “A 
State like a merchant, makes a contract. A dishonest State 
like a dishonest merchant refuses to discharge it. The latter 
is amenable to a Court of Justice on general principles of 
right. Shall the former when summoned to answer the fair 
demand of its creditor be permitted, Proteus-like, to assume 
a new appearance, and to insult him and justice by 
declaring I am a Sovereign State ?” 

That is precisely what these defaulting States have said 
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to their creditors, under the eleventh amendment to the 
Federal Constitution which precludes an individual from 
suing a State. This amendment, which was hurriedly sub- 
mitted and adopted for a particular purpose, was not at the 
time thought of as a means of avoiding the payment of a 
bonded debt, but an important permanent principle was 
sacrificed to a questionable expediency. 

Thus the Government and people of the whole country, 
and not merely the Government and people of the delinquent 
States, are responsible for the absence of a proper legal 
remedy in favour of the holders of these dishonoured States’ 
obligations. This would seem to furnish a sufficient reason 
for the United States Government assuming responsibility 
for the debts of these defaulting or repudiating States. 
Mr. Justice Field, in a dissenting opinion in a case in which 
the Supreme Court of the United States has upheld re- 
pudiating legislation, says: “‘If the Government will not 
keep its faith, little better can be expected from the citizen. 
If contracts are not observed, no property will in the end 
be respected ; and all history shows that rights of persons 
are unsafe when property is insecure. Protection to one 
goes with protection to the other, and there can be neither 
prosperity nor progress where this foundation of all just 
government is unsettled.” Every State which has the 
ability to pay its debts must pay or be openly and knowingly 
fraudulent. 

The American people know this, and those who have led 
them to do wrong have sought for fair pretences to make 
it seem right. The defaulting States may attempt to plead 
that in respect of some of the debt there are technical 
defences, but any Government straining after a technical 
objection to avoid the payment of a just debt is not worthy 
of the name. To quote another American writer, ‘It is a 
great pettifogger and not a Government. The more powerful 
it is the greater is its disgrace. The more proud it is the 
greater is its meanness. The more enlightened it is the 
greater is its sin.” 

Referring again to the case of Chisholm v. Georgia it 
may be well in the first place to quote from the Constitution 
as originally adopted. In Article III, section 2, are contained 
the following words: ‘“‘ The judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to controversies between a State or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens or subjects.” 

The eleventh Article of the Amendments declares that 
““The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens 
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of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 
Thus the original provision, as to suits against one of the 
United States by foreign States, was allowed to stand. In 
the case of Chisholm v. Georgia, Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, 
in his very able opinion, has stated the reason of this 
provision in such a manner as renders it quite applicable 
to the present purpose. He says, the Constitution contained 
this provision, “‘ because as every nation is responsible for 
the conduct of its citizens towards other nations, all 
questions touching the justice due to foreign nations or 
people ought to be ascertained by, and depend on national 
authority.” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that by the very terms 
of the Constitution a foreign State or sovereign may sue 
one of the United States in some court of the United States. 
Nor has the Constitution left it doubtful, or even left it for 
Congress to provide, which court it shall be ; for it contains 
the following words: “In all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction.” 

Professor Story, in his well-known Commentaries (vol. iii. 
p. 252, Boston, 1833), says: ‘“‘The great object of the 
Constitution undoubtedly was to secure the inviolability of 
contracts. This principle was to be protected in whatever 
form it might be assailed. No enumeration was attempted 
to be made of the modes by which contracts might be 
impaired. It would have been unwise to have made such 
an enumeration, since it might have been defective; and 
the intention was to prohibit every mode or device for such 
purpose. The prohibition was universal.” 

It is now not far short of a century since these obliga- 
tions were contracted. The Government of this country 
as a consequence of the war has become largely indebted 
to the United States. The feeling of many British taxpayers 
is that the obligations entered into on their behalf by the 
Government of the time were, notwithstanding the urgency 
of the occasion, made upon extremely short-sighted lines, 
both as to terms of repayment and rate of interest. That, 
however, was no justification for any delay on our part 
in coming to a settlement with our creditor, nor was it used 
as an excuse for delaying payment. 

It has been shown that the responsibility for the 
liquidation of these old State debts rests with the Federal 
Government itself, inasmuch as amendments of an uncon- 
stitutional character were introduced into the Constitution, 
thus depriving foreign lenders of the security and means 
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of recovery which they possessed under the Constitution 
when the loans were made. 

In some instances the original amounts of the loans 
have been whittled down by so-called compromises or 
reduction of the principal sum on the undertaking to pay 
the reduced amounts with a lower rate of interest; a 
polite method of repudiating the obligation. As even these 
compromised amounts have not been met, it is only fair 
when preferring a claim for settlement against the Federal 
Government that the original amounts of the loans should 
be again set up under deduction of whatever sums may have 
already been repaid. These old State debts have too long 
lain in abeyance; but there is no need to discuss the reasons 
which have weighed with those most intimately concerned 
for not having brought their claims at an earlier date to 
the notice of our Government. As a matter of fact the 
payment of these debts has been continuously pressed against 
the defaulting States over a long series of years, and it was 
only in 1920, after long and protracted negotiation and 
litigation extending over fully twenty years, that West 
Virginia made a settlement of her debt. 

The United States has now become an international 
lender upon a considerable scale, and as a consequence she 
is interested in keeping her escutcheon free from financial 
blemish. This she cannot claim to do so long as these State 
debts to foreign lenders remain unsettled. Her bankers and 
financiers as well as some of her publicists recognize this, 
and are fully alive to the odium attaching to repudiation 
in any form, more especially on trifling technicalities as in 
the present instance. It was, therefore, a matter of gratifi- 
cation to all British investors to read the views which one 
or more of their outstanding citizens had expressed, and the 
homilies which they had delivered upon the “ Sanctity of 
Credit,” and on the question of “ Repudiation” to our 
leading bankers and others in the City of London. 

Those gentlemen who were speaking in an official capacity 
greatly edified their audience, and were presumably voicing 
the opinion of the United States Government. One can 
therefore confidently look forward to their turning their 
disquisitions into practice, and to their supporting with all 
their influence our claims for settlement of these old State 
debts. The difficulties of settlement may be considerable, 
but the Government of the United States cannot fail to 
recognize the equity of our claim, and this being admitted 
there should be little difficulty in overcoming any obstacles 
which may present themselves. 

Youne J. PENTLAND 
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Mrs. Mauueson had been in to see me for the fourth time 
within a month to tell me of some domestic difficulty. 
This time it was a very complete one: her four servants all 
refused to go and live out of London, and, in the part of 
England where Malleson’s new job took the family, she had 
been told there were no maids to be had. My unfortunate 
friend recapitulated the benefits and comforts showered on 
these unappreciative ones—their sitting-rooms, their wireless, 
their unbounded leisure—and my mind wandered off from 
the November gloom of our surroundings and the per- 
plexities of my young friend to a house on a hill-side, with 
a terraced garden, where the Jacquaranda and Bougainvillea, 
in full riot of bloom, made a gorgeous background for the 
Golden shower, Christ-thorn, Hibiscus and Pomegranate. 
The house is spacious and boundlessly hospitable, and also 
(and this is the reason of this digression) run by four servants 
—servants who begin work at five a.m. and never go out; 
servants whose cooking, waiting, and housework would have 
satisfied the most fastidious; native servants, South African 
servants; servants who sleep out in their own quarters 
across the garden, who do their own washing and their 
master’s, who prepare their own very simple meals; who 
are faithful, honest, clean, hard-working ; who want to come, 
who want to stay, and who always provide a substitute 
when they go on a holiday ! 

I said to Mrs. Malleson: “‘ Why don’t youall go to South 
Africa ?”’ Her husband’s profession is suited to the needs 
of the country; they have a small income apart from this— 
not enough to be much use at home, but enough to give 
them substantial help there. 

Why don’t the Mallesons go to South Africa? Why 
don’t all the different sorts of Mallesons go? I can only 
imagine that it is because they do not realize the advantages 
of the country. I don’t think that I myself knew fully 
what these had become until we went there last winter. 
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South Africa has grown comfortable and cheap, but it 
has retained its romance, its appeal to youth and adventure. 
There is the same field for those who like the new, the wild, 
the remote, that there always was, only now the remote 
may be reached in a motor-car, while touch with civilization 
for dwellers in the wild is maintained by wireless. There 
is still the same wonderful prospector who will show you 
miles of river drift ‘“‘ full of diamonds,” or hills “all pure 
platinum.” There is still the call of the Karooand Kalahari, 
to which are added the new promise of quite untapped 
marvels, still called ‘‘ German West.” 

We were in South Africa during the Christmas holidays 
—the long holidays, midsummer in that latitude. And all 
British South Africa was camping out with its family— 
camping in the mountains, camping along the sea-shore, with 
very exciting sea-fishing, including sharks ; camping just off 
high roads during adventurous journeys right across the 
great continent, or camping on a friend’s farm for company 
and the fun and dancing that seem an inevitable part of 
South African life. Never were people who enjoyed them- 
selves more than our South African fellow-subjects when 
holiday-making. And these delightful holidays cost very 
little. The family goes off in a light car, with a tent tied 
on one side and the cooking-pots on the other. The country- 
side provides their wants at prices to make an English 
housekeeper weep with envy. The best meat 6d., the best 
fish 3d., oysters 2d. a dozen, chickens 2s., groceries to match; 
fruit and vegetables in a variety and profusion and price 
that make them a staple article of all diets: a 10-lb. basket 
of grapes for 2s., peaches ld., and the like. Sometimes in 
the very remote old-fashioned districts something fails to 
materialize, but this doesn’t matter. Who would mind a 
trifle under that sky and while breathing that air ? 

And if these are the holidays, how about the sterner 
side of life—the work, the home-building ? What is the fate 
of the settler on the land ? 

From this point of view South Africa has many merits. 
Living is cheap, labour is plentiful, education is cheap. 
Building in the country districts is cheap for those who will 
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build with native labour directed by themselves. Land is, 
once you get away from the expensive parts near Cape 
Town, anything from £1 to £15 an acre. Above all, the 
landed interest in South Africa is attended to, whatever else 
is neglected; railway rates are made to suit farmers and 
fruit-growers; the Government is, in fact, sympathetic, and 
the taxes are low. Added to this, farming offers a variety 
which cannot be beaten in any country in the world. You 
can ranch on a big scale in Rhodesia; you can grow flowers 
on two acres near a seaport town in the Union, and you 
can do everything in between. Sheep, cattle, corn, wine, 
citrus, cotton, olives, maize, stone fruit, apples, poultry, all 
flourish in different parts of this favoured country; some- 
times they may nearly all be seen quite close together. I 
saw one garden with pineapples, loganberries, oranges, olives, 
raspberries, apples, pears, almonds and peaches all growing 
on half an acre. It was part of the private garden of a 
farm. The owner, very deservedly prosperous after twenty 
years’ hard work, could look round with satisfaction upon 
3,000 acres of well-cultivated land, every bit his own, much 
of it his creation. ‘‘I shouldn’t have owned 3,000 acres if 
I'd stayed in Yorkshire,” he said. He had made his way 
entirely, having started with very little capital. 

When we went to one prosperous settlement, the farmers 
said: “‘ Last time you came here” (twenty-three years ago) 
“we were on foot, now we come to meet you in our motor- 
cars.’ And so they did. And they have built a fine 
creamery, which is the centre and source of wealth to a large 
district. They own their own land and houses; they have 
money in the bank, and their children are at good schools. 
They have worked hard. They have “stuck it out” 
through bad seasons, and they have a reward—not more 
than they deserve, but very different to any possible reward 
for similar work and effort here in England. 

Nowadays, if a man new to farming wants to go on the 
land in South Africa, he should have a capital of £1,500 if 
single, if married £2,000. And, above all, he should apply 
to the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association, 199 Piccadilly, 
for help and advice. 
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This association, formed to commemorate the most 
important effort ever made to colonize South Africa with 
English people, exists in order to help intending settlers, 
and to prevent their making the mistakes inevitable on 
going to a new part of the world without such guidance, 
the need for such disinterested help having been demon- 
strated again and again, in a new country where conditions 
are very different from ours and where the business of 
selling indifferent land to the tenderfoot has become a fine 
art. The 1820 Association gives advice here in London to 
inquirers, meets settlers on arrival, provides them with a 
year’s free training on a farm, advises as to the value of 
intended purchases. In every district we were in, the best 
farmers, the leading men and women, were on the local 
committees of this Association. The organization is as good 
as such a thing can well be. I believe it is the only one of 
the kind existing in the Empire, and it works on this side 
in conjunction with the Overseas Settlement Committee. 

As I said, wherever we went we had evidence of the ex- 
cellence of this organization. Wherever we went we saw the 
new settlers. There are very few yet—only afew hundred— 
but each month adds a fresh handful to those already in 
South Africa. We met all kinds: the tremendous workers, 
who meant to do great things, and who certainly will do 
them; the quite young men who were just beginning to find 
their feet; the farmer class, the officer class, the retired 
Indian Civil Servant. 

Of the more leisured and richer ones I will only cite one 
couple. I met them in Natal, where they had come with 
three children, and where, being sociable and musical, they 
had bought a small farm not far from a town. They were 
so completely dazzled by the cheapness of the life and their 
instant sense of wealth (they had, I think, about £800 a 
year) that they had hardly begun to farm, though they had 
been settled for a year. They had recklessly concentrated 
on their garden. ‘“‘I am afraid you'll think we are not good 
settlers,” said the lady, “ but we’ve got servants, we’ve got 
&® car, we've got five gardeners, and I never could afford one 
before. I’m never going home again except on a visit.” 
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Her voice rose in a crescendo of pleased excitement as she 
spoke. Well, I thought they were, on the contrary, very 
good settlers. They had moved out of this overcrowded 
island, where they were pinched and poor, to the most 
beautiful climate in the world. They had kept their nation- 
ality and their Flag. They were full of enthusiasm about 
their new home, and they are going to give their children 
a life that has become quite unattainable here for all but 
the immensely wealthy. I only wonder again why more 
people like them don’t go out. 
Why don’t they ? 
VIOLET MILNER 


GLIMPSES OF GREEK POETRY 
THEOCRITUS 


THEOCRITUS, who flourished 275 B.c., must have been a 
very delightful surprise to his contemporaries. It seemed 
at the end of the fourth century B.c. as if the creative age 
had closed and the last breath of inspiration had passed 
from Greek poetry. Epigrams, indeed, could still be written 
everywhere, and poet laureates might celebrate the Ptolemies 
in Alexandria: but how could the dew of the morning be 
recovered in the sultry, outworn afternoon ? It was no less 
true in 300 B.c. than it was at the close of the eighteenth 
century that 


The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few. 


And yet Theocritus was born some twenty-five years after 
the foundation of Alexandria to prove that, after all, glory 
and loveliness had not altogether passed away. There is 
no questioning this poet’s irresistible charm, or his abiding 
influence. Let me give from my own personal experience 
a single illustration. At the beginning of this century the 
Theocritus lesson in Upper Division at Eton was the most 
delightful lesson of the week. It was a difficult lesson to 
prepare honestly, or even dishonestly with the aid of Bohn, 
but, for all that, if the poet failed to come into his own 
during eleven o’clock school on Saturday morning, it was 
the division master who was to blame. Flannelled Goliaths 
in the VIII or the XI, sitting, in the ’nineties when divisions 
were not yet homogeneous, side by side with negligible 
Davids from College, in that hour at least would submit 
to be interested and even charmed. Comparatively few 
boys read Theocritus now, but he is still there (as Alsace- 
Lorraine was still there for the French before 1914), difficult 
indeed of attainment but not unattainable, and possibly 
these few samples of his poetry may inspire, here and 
there, a wish to read him in the original. ‘“ His lyre,” 
says Andrew Lang in the preface to his beautiful prose 
translation, “‘ has all the chords,” and it is at least doubtful 
whether that could be said of many of our modern poets. 
Rather, an old Trinity man—recalling Thompson, the Master 
of Trinity, seated in his arm-chair, august and Olympian, 
as the picture in College Hall represents him—might be 
tempted to say to the younger lyrists of our own day what 
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he is reported to have said to Freshmen undergraduates of 
the ’sixties: “‘Some of you gentlemen may possibly have 
as much as one talent,” only for “talent” substituting 
“chord.” Personally I prefer to say, relying on the Dean 
of St. Paul’s to support me, that it would take many of 
our modern pioneers in verse to make a single Tennyson. 
And Tennyson, we may be very sure, loved Theocritus. 
Indeed, all men and women (till “soon after twenty-seven 
or so’) love poetry, pure and simple (didactic or philosophic 
poetry is another thing): and Theocritus is always simple 
and generally pure. We know little of his life, but even 
these five selections from his poetry will suffice to prove 
that he was a lover of Nature, though not averse to cities, 
a sympathetic observer of men and women, a lover of 
children, and a loyal friend. 

I will begin with a singing contest between two shepherds, 
Daphnis and Menalcas, in which the victor is—or rather 
wait till you have heard the rival songs, and then, though, 
you will be sorry to give the second place to either of these 
singers, you will not find it really difficult to adjudge the 
prize. There is no need of any comment or explanation, 
unless it be advisable to recall the fact that Proteus was 
a sea-god who shepherded seals (the point, of course, is 
that a shepherd’s calling is not inglorious), and that Pelops’ 
realm is Southern Greece. The last line will bring back to 
many of my readers Andrew Lang’s delightful poem with 
the refrain ‘‘ Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea.”’ 


MENALCAS. 
Valleys and streams of birth divine, if ever you were stirred 
By music of Menalcas’ pipe and loved the song you heard, 
Feed from the heart of you his lambs, and if to this fair place 
Come Daphnis and his kine, to him vouchsafe no less a grace. 


Dapxnis. 
Pastures and wells, sweet breed of earth, if ever Daphnis made 
A song to match the nightingales, as on the pipe he played, 
Fatten this herd, this herd of his, and if Menalcas too 
Come hither, may no less a boon be granted him by you. 


MENALCAS, 
O! there the sheep and goats bear twins, and there exceeding tall 
Upsoar the oaks, and there the bees make honey most of all, 
Where Milo comes the beautiful ; but thence if Milo pass, 
For thirst the shepherd languishes and languishes the grass. 


DapuHnIs. 
Spring’s everywhere and everywhere are pastures: everywhere 
Are udders full of milk, and all young things look fresh and fair, 
Whenas she comes, my lovely one. But if she leaves the meads, 
Then parched is he who feeds the kine, and parched the kine he feeds. 
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MENALCAS. 
Ram, husband of the white she-goats, and blunt-faced kids, abide 
Not here, but haste to seek the wood immeasurably wide, 
Where by the water sits my love. Go, hornless goat, for me, 
And say that Proteus pastured seals and yet a god was he! 
Dapunis. 


I do not covet Pelops’ realm, it is not in my mind 

To pray for gold or wingéd feet that leave the winds behind. 
Tl sing beneath this rock with you, you in the arms of me, 
And watch the two flocks graze as one to yon Sicilian sea. 


Have you indeed found it hard to decide? It seems 
to me that in the first four quatrains there is very little 
to chose between the rivals: certainly Menalcas is still a 
serious competitor: it is not until Daphnis sings his last 
four lovely lines that the issue ceases to be doubtful. If 
you are still uncertain, read them once again. 

I do not covet Pelops’ realm, it is not in my mind 
To pray for gold or wingéd feet that leave the winds behind. 


Pll sing beneath this rock with you, you in the arms of me, 
And watch the two flocks graze as one to yon Sicilian sea. 


My next selection is the Song of Lycidas. By way of 
prelude I will ask you to notice two things. First, Lycidas 
is Leonidas of Tarentum, a contemporary poet, many of 
whose epigrams survive in the Greek Anthology. Theocritus, 
in putting this song into his lips, is true to the Greek 
proverb that friends have all things in common. At least 
it was so in the island of Cos, where in 280 B.c. for some 
months a society of poetic friends met and wrote and 
enjoyed life in brotherhood. Secondly, the scene repre- 
sented is as intimate as a Dutch picture, but, unlike some 
Dutch pictures, altogether charming. There is no brawling 
,or rough horse-play here. Further, the toast ‘“ Ageanax,” 
the absent friend, recalls to me another toast which I 
associate with a well-loved house in a foreign land, where 
every Sunday, after the evening meal, it was the custom 
to drink to “‘ absent friends, wives and sweethearts.” And 
sometimes wives and sweethearts are synonyms. A few 
allusions in the poem need a word of explanation. Theo- 
critus in another Idyll has told us of the love of Daphnis 
for Xenea, whom he met, but met, alas! too late, after 
he had vowed not to love any woman, and died, in the vain 
effort to crush his love. In the present poem we _ pass 
from the ill-fated Daphnis to another shepherd, Comatas, 
imprisoned in a cedarn chest by the wild wickedness of a 
cruel master, but miraculously preserved by the Muses, 
who sent bees to feed him with honey from the honeycomb. 
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The song ends with the wish that Comatas were living 
still: let me give that wish or, rather, a similar wish in 


William Cory’s words : 


O! dear divine Comatas, I would that you and I 
Beneath this broken sunlight this leisure day might lie. 


Or in thy cedarn prison thou waitest for the bee: 

Ah, leave that simple honey, and take thy food from me. 
My sun is stooping westward. Entrancéd dreamer, haste : 
There’s fruitage in my garden, that I would have thee tasie. 
Now lift the lid a moment: now, Dorian shepherd, speak : 
Two minds shall flow together, the English and the Greek. 


THE SONG OF LYCIDAS. 


Fair voyage shall bring Ageanax to land 

Ev’n though the Kids be westering, and the South 
Chase the sea spray, when stands on ocean’s edge 
Orion: Halcyons every wave shall lay, 

And South and East, which stirs the sea-weed’s fringe, 
Halcyons, above all birds which scour the deep 
For booty, dear to the grey-eyed Nereids. 

All things consent to give Ageanax 

Fair voyage to Mitylene, haven blest ! 

Then I, a wreath of anise or of rose 

Or of white violets wearing on my head, 

Will draw the wine of Ptelea from the bowl, 
Couched by the fire, while others roast the beans. 
For couch, a cubit’s depth of greenery, 

Of curling parsley, fleabane, asphodel. 

O! to lie soft and say ‘‘ Ageanax ” 

Into the cup, till ev’n the lees be drained. 

One from Acharnae, from Lycope one, 

Shepherds shall pipe, and Tityrus shall sing 

How the herd Daphnis once loved Xenea, 

And how the hillside sorrowed, and the oaks 
Beside the banks of Himera mourned for him 
Who faded, as snow fades *neath Haemus, or 
Athos, or Rhodope, or far Caucasus, 

And he shall sing the shepherd whom a king’s 
Mad wickedness bound fast in a mighty chest 

Of cedar sweet, where still the snub-nosed bees 
Would bring the meadow’s tender honey-food, 
The Muses’ nectar from his lips to win. 

O! blest Comatas, these delights were yours, 
That cedar-chest your prison, and your food 

The honey-comb, till closed the perfect year. 

O! had your age been ours, that I along 

The hills my pretty goats were pasturing, 
Listening to you, while under oak or fir 

You lay divinely singing, heavenly boy. 


My next choice is a selection from the best-known 


poem of Theocritus, Gorgo and Praxinoe. It must have 
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come as a revelation of new possibilities in poetry when 
Theocritus first gave it to the world: in our own day Mr. 
Anstey has reproduced and possibly even surpassed the 
humour of the original in his Voces Populi: but still the 
Greek has the advantage in two respects. First, there is 
a wide gulf fixed between prose and poetry, and secondly, 
there is nothing in Voces Populi comparable with the master- 
stroke which gives us the contrast between the chatter of 
two very ordinary women and the beautiful hymn which 
forces even them to be silent till the song ends, and then 
Gorgo, Matthew Arnold’s “incorrigible Gorgo,” has the 
last characteristic word. My selection begins at the moment 
when King Ptolemy’s horse-guards have just clattered past, 
terrifying the two ladies who are on their way to the great 
annual Exhibition. Eunoe is the maid who accompanies 
them, but says nothing. I have slightly shortened the 
scene by introducing before its time the Adonis hymn, of 
which I have translated only the first few lines. Some of 
my readers may remember the allusion to the “‘ dear Hours ” 
in one of the loveliest of Mrs. Browning’s love-sonnets. I 
cannot forbear quoting the lines. 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young: 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. 


I may add that the worship of Adonis, who personifies 
spring, yearly slain by summer and duly returning, next 
year, to life, had become in the third century B.c. immensely 
popular. It is interesting to recall the horror which Ezekiel 
had expressed, three hundred years before, when he saw 
his countrywomen mourning for Tammuz (the Adonis of 
the Greeks) in the courts of the Temple. 


GORGO AND PRAXINOE. 
GoreGo. 
Courage, Praxinoe. They’ve past us now 
To take their places. I’m myself again. 
PRAXINOE, 

Horses and clammy snakes have scared me, since 
My childhood. O! this surging crowd. Be quick! 
Gorco (to old lady). 

Madam, are you from Court ? 
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hen Oxp Lavy. 
Mr. I am, my dears. 
the Gorco. 
h Is entry easy ? 
t 16 Otp Lapy. 
1S Well, my pretty ones, 
lly, By trying Greeks took Troy. Who tries, succeeds. 
er- 
of Goreo. 
ich Oracular old woman, off she goes ! 
Women know all, they know how Zeus wooed Hera! 
oe Do look, my dear, what crowds around the door. 
e 
ant PRAXINOE. 
st Whew! Gorgo, take my hand, you Enoe 
. t Clutch Eutychis, cling close or you'll be lost. 
oe Now, all together! Eunoe, hold tight. 
1es Alack ! alack! They’ve torn my summer cloak, 
she Gorgo, in half. Good Sir, for mercy’s sake 
of Be careful of my blouse, if you’d be blessed. 
of STRANGER. 
3 I I’m helpless, but I'll try. 
PRAXINOE. 
The crowd’s a pack 
Of jostling swine. 
STRANGER. 
All’s right. Take courage, lady. 
PRAXINOE. 
May all be right with you this year and next, 
Our kind Protector. What a dear good man! 
Our Eunoe’s squeezed flat. Push, silly! Good. 
‘* All in” the groom said, and shut out the bride. 
68 Goreo. 
xt Praxinoe, see first th’ embroideries ; 
ly The delicate work you'd say of hands divine. 
el What women (great Athena!) wove the web! 
Ww What men designed the perfect tapestries ! 
of How true to life they stand and move: They are 


Not woven but alive! O! cunning man! 
[Suddenly the Adonis hymn is heard. 


THE HYMN. 


Lover of Golgi and Idalium 
And Eryx height, O! Cypris making gold 
Thy plaything, see 
How the dear noiseless Hours 
In the twelfth month have brought Adonis home 
From ever-flowing Acheron to thee, 
Who come, the slowest of the heavenly Powers, 
Much longed-for, yet they come, 
And ever in their hands some gift for mortals hold. 
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I come now to the saddest but perhaps the loveliest 
of all the poems, the story of Simaetha, as told by herself. 
There has been nothing like this in Greek poetry before: 
the cynical comment of Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust, 
“sie ist die erste nicht,” was true, of course, in life, but 
in poetry Simaetha has no predecessors. This striking 
originality is maintained to the poem’s close: Simaetha 
even in her despair is calm, and never contemplates suicide 


as an ordinary girl might do: she has made up her mind ' 


to bear her burden of sorrow, as hitherto she has borne it, 
even to the very end. The whole poem is so beautiful 
that I found it hard to determine what part to select: 
the subject is treated without offence throughout: in- 
evitably “violent delights have violent ends,” but the 
poet has only told us what it is indispensable for us to 
know, if we are to feel, as he wishes us to feel, pity and 
sorrow. My selection begins just after Simaetha has sent 
away her maid: there is no one to hear her now, as she 
tells her story, except the Moon to whom she constantly 
appeals: and at the close of the poem it is to the Moon 
and to the stars which follow the chariot-wheels of Night 
that her last words are spoken. In conclusion I will quote 
from Andrew Lang a few beautiful lines of a modern Greek 
poem, which present a close parallel to this Idyll of 
Theocritus. 


‘* Bright golden Moon that now art near thy setting, go thou and salute my 
lover, that stole my love and kissed me, and said ‘never will I leave thee.’ 
And lo, he has left me like a field reaped and gleaned, like a church where no 
man comes to pray; like a city desolate. Therefore I would curse him, and 
yet again my heart fails me for tenderness. Nay even so will I lay my curse 
upon him, and let God do even as he will, with my pain and with my crying, 
with my flame and mine imprecations.”” (Introduction to translation, p. xvi.) 


THEOCRITUS. 
Now she is gone, and whence shall I retrace 
Love’s sickness ? Where begin ? How came the wrong ? 
Anaxo came alas! Eubulus’ child, 
Bearing the holy basket: among the beasts 
Paced, in the sacred show, a lioness. 
Whence came my love bethink thee, lady Moon. 
She prayed and begged me, she who lately died, 
Nurse of Theucharidas, to come with her, 
And see the show. And I, poor wretch, obeyed, 
Wearing, above the sweeping linen train, 
That lovely cloak which Clearista lent. 
Whence came my love bethink thee, lady Moon. 
We passed, half way from home, near Lycon’s house, 
Delphis and Eudamippus, arm in arm, 
With beards more golden than the marigold, 
And manly breasts O! Moon (for even now 
They came from noble games), outshining you. 
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Whence came my love bethink thee, lady Moon. 
Came madness at the sight, came shafts of fire, 
Ah, me; then all my beauty waned. And I 
Forgot the show and know not how I reached 
My home: a burning fever wasted me: 

So for ten days, ten nights, I lay abed. 

And many a time my flesh grew wan, as is 

The boxwood. All my hair began to fall: 

Mere skin and bones was I. Unvisited 

I left nor house nor crone that mumbled charms, 
And still my heart was heavy. The days sped on. 
Whence came my love. bethink thee, lady Moon. 
And then I told my maiden all the truth. 

“Help me to cure this fever, Thestylis. 

All that I am is his, the Myndian’s. 

Go then to Timagetus’ wrestling ground, 

His haunt, his resting place. There watch for him 
(Whence came my love bethink. thee, lady Moon), 
Make sure that no one hears, nod gently, say 
‘Simaetha calls for you’ and lead him here.” 

She heard and went, then came again with him, 
The sunny Delphis. Presently some one leapt 
Across the threshold lightly, and I aware 
(Whence came my love bethink thee, lady Moon) 
Grew colder all than snow. And soon the sweat 
Streamed from my forehead as warm dews, and I 
Could give no word, not ev’n the little sob 

Of a child asleep who murmurs ‘“ Mother dear.” 
My beauty froze, a waxen doll was I. 


Before I come to my last selection, I want to slip in (it 
is so small a thing) Alcmene’s Cradle Song. I do this for 
old sake’s sake, because those lines have for me very sacred 
associations. A contemporary of my own at Cambridge, 
who afterwards sent his two sons to my house at Eton, 
told me that when the two boys were babies, and he went 
to look at them nightly after they had been put to bed, he 
never failed to whisper these three lines over the two little 
heads as a last good-night blessing. Both the boys fell in 
the war, one never having known in all his life what it 
was to be afraid, and the other, a few months later, after 
he had nobly illustrated the truth of Stevenson’s words 
that “To be afraid of a thing and to do it is what makes 
your pretty man.” The father followed his sons, at no 
long interval, to the other side. The lines, which I reproduce 
in the original metre, are these : 


ALCMENE’S CRADLE SONG. 


Laying a hand on two little heads spoke softly the mother: 
‘Sleep, my babes, sleep sweetly to-night, with morning awaken, 
Sleep, very soul of me, twin brothers abed, bonny children, 
Happily cradled at eve, very happily borne to the sunrise.” 
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Perhaps I ought to add that I believe Alcmene alludes 
to the legend that the Sun was carried back all night long, 
in a lovely cradle, from the West to the East. She thinks 
of her babies as nightly making the same voyage in the 
Sun-god’s company. R. L. 8. expresses a somewhat similar 
thought in his poem which begins : 


My bed is like a little boat. 


My last selection is a lyric poem which accompanies a 
distaff ‘brought by Theocritus himself to Theugenis, the | 
wife of the Milesian doctor Nicias, the poet’s friend. It is 
written in an unusual metre, which I could not hope to 
reproduce in English with success. Still, I had set my heart 
on translating it, and the sudden thought came to me that 
the Omar Khayyém metre or some approximation to it 
might prove to be a suitable choice. I could not tell for 
certain how the stanzas would fit in till I had nearly finished 
my version: I might have, after all, one or two superfluous 
lines left on my hands. Accordingly I felt (if I may com- 
pare small things to great) what an anxious engineer may 
be supposed to feel before the borers from the two ends 
of his Alpine tunnel meet and prove that his calculations 
are exact to half an inch. Fortune favoured me, and at 
my end there was neither deficiency nor superfluity of a 
single word. Before I translate the poem, a few lines of 
explanation, here and there, may still be desirable. The 
poem itself, not Theocritus, is speaking: poem and distaff 
accompany the poet from Syracuse, the very heart of 
Trinacria (Sicily), founded by Archias of Eph¥ré (Corinth) 
long ago. The words zodd) xdpis 8Hpw adv oAyw, which I 
have rendered “ The love is great although the gift be little,” 
are a Greek proverb, made familiar by this passage. Andrew 
Lang translates them, “Surely great grace goes with a 
little gift,” but I do not see how this can possibly be right. 
“Great gratitude goes with a little gift” is the obvious 
meaning of the Greek, and the meaning required here. It 
is the gratitude accompanying the little gift which makes 
it worthy of acceptance. The words that follow may have 
been added by Theocritus, or may be a part of the same 
proverb. 

Distaff, the gift Athena, grey-eyed queen, 
Vouchsafes to wives, whose homes are trim and clean, 


Go forth with me to Neleus’ city bright 
And Cypris’ shrine of tender rushes green. 


Thither I pray Zeus bring me safe, to be 
With Nicias my friend: my joy is he, 

Nursed by the sweet voiced Graces and inspired : 
There you, the child of carven ivory, 
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Shall greet the wife of Nicias, and you 

ong Shall often make men’s raiment, often too 

? The flowing robes that women love to wear, 
For every year might twice be shorn the ewe 


the 
ilar Soft-fleeced in dewy pastures, if it lay 
With dainty-ankled Theugenis, whose way 
Is service, such as all good matrons love: 
With her, dear native of my country, stay. 

iad ' For idle hands and slatternly would shame 

e You that were born where Archias once came 
t is From Ephyre to found a noble town, 

to Trinacria’s heart, whose sons are known to fame. 
art 
hat Now in the home of one whose healing skill 

it Repels each sorry plague, cures every ill, 

In gay Miletus you shall dwell among 

for Ionians, that Theugenis may thrill 
.ed 
us Hearing her distaff’s praise, and so recall 
m- Her poet-friend, and someone will let fall 
a Those words, ‘‘ The love is great although the gift 
' v4 Be little, but friends’ gifts are precious all.’ 
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IN BALTIC BY-WAYS 


For an experienced traveller the selection of a new area 
in Europe where he can spend an interesting and instructive 
holiday becomes increasingly difficult. France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Hungary and the Balkan marches 
present only well-beaten tracks already too familiar from 
former journeys on duty or pleasure. 

This year, in my own case, the inevitable difficulty of 
selecting a touring ground was avoided by the receipt of 
an invitation to visit that fringe of Russia now occupied 
by the three Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia. 

It was just at the start of the Long Vacation, and when 
the question of where to spend it was becoming increasingly 
insistent, that the letter arrived. “‘ Why not come North 
this year—see some old towns and new States. Picturesque 
peasantry—the quaintness and charm of old Russia without 
its present disadvantages. Can put you up.” Such were 
its salient features and such the genesis of a journey a 
little off the usual routes of wanderers. 

A few days later found us on the unsympathetic bosom 
of the North Sea. To the pangs of sea-sickness were united 
the malaise produced by indifferent food and consequent 
indigestion. It seems inexplicable why a ship, excellent 
in other respects, should thus victimize its passengers. 
Presumably the directors consider that good catering would 
a superfluity on the heaving waters of North Sea or 

altic. 

The entry into the Kiel Canal brought a respite from 
the waves, if not from the food. At the western entrance 
a large commemorative tablet on the quayside records the 
“opening ”’ of the enlarged “ waterway for warships” by 
His K.K. Hoheit the Kaiser in June 1914. When one 
recalls that in the month of July there followed Austria’s 
German-inspired ultimatum to Serbia, there must be few 
people who can seriously maintain that Germany did not 
at least choose her own moment for precipitating a war 
on which she was bent. 

While our ship was halted by the quayside for the 
completion of the usual customs formalities, a number 
of excursion steamers, crowded to their capacity, passed 
on their journey to neighbouring Pomeranian seaside resorts. 
The “distressed children of the suffering Fatherland ” 
seemed amazingly happy and care free as they lined the 
rails to salute us with many “ Hochs!” and much waving 
of handkerchiefs. Along the banks of the canal strolled 
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the local Friedrichs and Berthas, brave in their Sunday 
splendour and full of wide-eyed interest in our tardy 
progress. As far as the eye could see stretched on either 
side of the canal a flat but fertile country-side dotted here 
and there with bright villas, cosy farms, busy industrial 
establishments. Everything we saw—people, buildings, live 
stock, roads, railways, bridges, the whole flourishing country- 
side—bore witness to a régime of order, prosperity and 
comfort. One could not avoid the uneasy conviction 
creeping over one that Germany has at least won the peace. 
Nor could one avoid a mental comparison of these conditions 
with those obtaining in our own happy England, so well 
governed by the Triple Alliance and the City Bankers. 
One’s thoughts turned to our ever-increasing army of un- 
employed; to our faltering industries and failing trade, 
choked between the upper and nether millstones of a prema- 
ture gold standard and industrial unrest. 

When we awoke next morning our vessel was far out 
on the Baltic Sea, which for once in its troubled life was 
calm as a lake. Like a lake too in its almost entire lack of 
salt—a fact borne in upon one when the soap functioned 
normally in the bath water, instead of, as during the days 
spent in the North Sea, emulating the qualities of a piece 
of unresponsive sandstone. With the change in the weather 
came a change also in the ship’s daily life: gramophones 
were produced, the few members of the fair sex on board 
reappeared, and the smoking-room was captured to 
be rapidly adapted for dancing purposes. The Baltic 
seemed almost as busy a fairway as the English Channel. 
Germany has apparently quickly reorganized her Scandi- 
navian and North Russian trade routes, for five out of 
six vessels passing us were Germans from Hamburg, Bremen 
and elsewhere. As the ships passed one noticed the com- 
promise now arrived at between the old Imperial German 
flag, black-white-red, and the present Republican one, 
black-red-yellow. For some years after the Treaty of 
Peace the former was seldom seen. Now it is back in all 
its glory (significantly enough), with merely a tiny replica 
of the republican colours in its top corner. How long this 
little ‘“‘sop to Cerberus” will remain it will be interesting 
to see. But the compromise forms one more outward sign 
that the Monarchical Restoration is en chemin! Shades 
of Mr. Lloyd George and the “ Hang the Kaiser”’ election 
of 1918! 

The next morning we sailed up the Vistula and anchored 
in the ancient port of Danzig. Here isa quaint old city, 
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trebly interesting for its historical past, its political present 
and its dubious future. Readers of Merriman’s famous 
Barlasch of the Guard, and they must be legion, will need no 
reminder that this famous stronghold of the Hanseatic 
League was one of Napoleon’s bases for the preparation 
of the ill-fated Russian Expedition of 1812. Here as 
elsewhere the Man of Destiny has thrown the halo of his 
personality round the most ordinary things. Everywhere 
one comes upon traces of this event, which has set so lasting 
a mark on the history of the region. In the delightful old 
Rathaus are life-size mural paintings by Réochling repre- 
senting the re-entry of ragged remnants of the Grand Army 
into the frozen city in the cruel winter of 1812-13. 

Elsewhere in the Rathaus, with a true German absence 
of a sense of proportion or even of the ridiculous, a life- 
size portrait of the Kaiser Wilhelm I, surrounded by his 
General Staff, has been placed cheek by jowl with one of 
Napoleon and his Marshals in 1812. The man of straw 
contrasted with the man of iron! The old house in the 
Frauengasse where Barlasch, or his prototype, actually 
lived still stands much as in those epoch-making days of 
the story and is a constant source of interest and retrospect. 
But a really fascinating relic of the past is provided by 
the quaint old Mariakirche dating from the fourteenth 
century and perhaps unique, not only in its picturesque 
ruggedness, but as the only Lutheran Cathedral of its size 
and antiquity in Continental Europe. 

Like our own St. Paul’s, it is said to be in danger of 
collapse, but the good folk of Danzig, perhaps through the 
absence of a Press campaign on its behalf, seem to take its 
condition very calmly. 

Apart from the cathedral, the fascination of Danzig 
one conceives to lie in the quaint alley-ways or quiet back 
streets like the Frauengasse, where time seems to stand 
still and the old cobble pavement and twin lines of green 
acacias are reflected in Georgian windows and brasswork, 
which once flashed back the glitter of bayonet and sabre 
as the columns of the Grand Army debouched through 
the city. 

Consistently with its troubled past, 1925, as 1812, finds 
Danzig simmering with potential trouble, pregnant with 
great events. 

No reasonable person pretends to believe that its present 
status as a Free City can be more than a provisional settle- 
ment. To the east and west and south the momentarily 
dispossessed German plots for its recapture; scarce a few 
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miles away the twinkle of a ray of sunshine on bayonet or 
accoutrement shows where the Polish troops move on the 
extreme edge of their corridor, and at night their challenging 
watch-fires blaze from Zoppott to the distant hills. 

In the city itself German customs officers collect dues 
and taxes for the Polish Government—a quaint position ; 
while in the main station continual trains of Polish soldiers, 
changing from one strategic point to another, return 
unmoved the hostile glare of the Germans crowding the 
platforms. What the stolid Danziger burghers think of it 
all, in the depths of their warehouses and counting-houses, 
it would be difficult to say. A Teutonic liking for order, 
cleanliness and flourishing business organization would 
incline them to reincorporation in the Fatherland, but the 
knowledge that Germany stands even now for militarism, 
for eventual inevitable war, makes them hope for the 
perpetual neutrality of their ancient city. Quite apart, 
too, from the local imbroglio of clashing races and interests, 
the Danziger knows that his city is merely a pawn in the 
larger diplomatic game of the greater European nations, 
that like Fiume or Memel, the Silesian highlands or the 
Burgenland, it is fated to pass through many hands ere 
final stability is achieved. 

From Danzig onwards we journeyed along the low 
Lithuanian coast, passing the mournful harbour of Memel, 
once a flourishing centre of the timber export industry, 
but now choked by the Lithuanian-Polish quarrel which 
prevents the necessary timber consignments reaching it 
from the interior. 

A little later one saw the dull outline of a medieval 
castle standing gaunt and bare on the coast-line. Here 
(according to the captain) was the beginning of that endless, 
terrible, inexplicable country of blood and terror, of misrule 
and injustice, of iron tyranny and equally ruthless revolution. 
We were opposite the first frontier stone of Russia. At this 
point, we were told, the well-kept roads of East Prussia 
degenerate into cart-tracks, the neat villas and thriving home- 
steads give way to dense forests and occasional straggling 
farms. Order ceases, the haphazard replaces the pre- 
arranged, the Slav takes the place of the Teuton. Some- 
where near this place in 1914 passed the invading Russians, 
who struck such terror into the hearts of Baltic baron 
and Koenigsberg burgher alike, that two German Army 
Corps were hastily transferred from the Western Front to 
allay their exaggerated fears—happily for us, indeed, then 
retiring doggedly before the German onslaught, and hoping 
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against hope for some miracle that might ease the pres- 
sure. The withdrawal of these two corps, added to 
Von Kluck’s sudden left-wheel to the south, gave Marshal 
Jofire the eagerly sought opportunity for his counter-stroke. 
So that in a sense we have to thank these panicky Prussian 
noblemen for making the victory of the Marne possible. 

Afterwards, and happily too late, they learned that 
the Russians, however dogged and even victorious against 
Austrian or Hungarian, could not, ill-equipped as they were, 
look the German troops in the face. A little later Mackensen 
was to sweep them from his path like so much chaff, 
while more than five hundred versts away the bureaucracy 
of Petrograd trembled and packed up. Upon that the 
Cossack bogy of the Baltic barons was laid for all time. 

But it had served its purpose: Paris was saved for the 
moment, and, as the event proved, the first step to victory 
had been achieved. 

The same evening we entered Libau, a port dull and 
featureless to a degree. One bizarre sight it afforded, 
however: that of a Bolshevik cruiser stranded high and dry 
on the stone breakwater which adjoins the narrow fairway 
into the harbour. This lasting monument of Soviet 
thoroughness and forethought has been on its unusual 
resting-place for some years past, the Latvians having 
apparently no desire, or perhaps insufficient ability, to 
remove the disfigurement. 

Sent originally by the Soviet with the praiseworthy 
object of permanently blocking the channel into Libau 
harbour, and so removing the competition of an active 
trade rival of Petrograd, the cruiser missed its way, and 
the achievement of its beneficent purpose, by not many 
yards. No doubt the Soviet visited their wrath duly on the 
captain and crew for this mistake, but the vessel itself 
remains a constant reminder of kindly Bolshevik intentions 
for the little Baltic States, as who should say, ‘‘Sir, remember 
the Carthaginians.”” One wonders whether the remindc:r, 
the warning, will be effective. 

After somewhat interminable customs formalities in- 
volving the necessity of a long wait in a most evil-smelling 
warehouse or barn, we escaped at length to the Riga train 
and our much-desired wagon-lit. 

Riga is for the traveller a city of surprises. All pre- 
conceived ideas have to be rapidly jettisoned. For example, 
the more commonly accepted idea of Riga is that of a 
semi-Arctic city, which after a fleeting summer is ice-bound 
for most of the year, and where the snow-laden streets 
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would normally be crowded with fur-clad figures and echo 
to the tinkle of sleigh bells. On the outskirts of this chilly 
scene a vivid imagination might further picture stretching 
away to the frozen Baltic the endless forests of pine, where 
of nights the long howling of hungry wolves strikes fear 
into the hearts of late travellers. But the reality is very 
different, and may be summed up in the curt phrase that 
Riga is a city of the East rather than the North. After all, 
its latitude is only that of Aberdeen, which city is not 
commonly associated with the Aurora Borealis or polar 
bears; while its east longitude is comparable to that of 
Bucharest, which is, in all truth, Eastern enough, as those 
who have had the unhappiness to live there will testify. 

Indeed, the resemblance of Riga to an Eastern rather 
than a Northern European city is borne in on one in a 
hundred ways—in the streets, in the people, in the shops, 
in the quaint fruit stores at each corner, in the masterless 
dogs, in the drains which continually raise their pungent 
protest to the unsympathetic heavens, in the sweltering 
mass of humanity clinging to the crowded street-cars, in 
that indescribable but ever present mixed scent of rotting 
vegetable matter and unattended horses. 

All around one, too, are Mongolian faces vividly recalling 
Budapest and the restless, furtive Magyar. Where is the 
dignity of Scandinavia, the utter cleanliness of Helsingfors 
or Stockholm, the efficiency and quiet purposefulness one 
expects in a Northern people? Where, indeed ? Whatever 
Riga may have been when she was an integral part of pre- 
war Russia, she is now overcrowded, struggling, dispirited. 
Outside the immediate city roads are founderous and ill- 
tended. In the city itself the houses, chiefly of wood, 
badly need attention; many of them still bear the marks 
of the fighting in 1921, and dilapidations and lack of paint 
are, save in the principal streets, universal. The shops 
are poor and their contents uninteresting and second rate. 

At the time of our arrival the temperature was close 
to 90° in the shade, and everyone who could had fled from 
the city to the neighbouring Baltic strand. In the after- 
noon of our first day we followed this good example and 
hurried to the little side station where one embarks for 
the seaside. We saw a train drawn up almost entirely 
composed of luggage wagons such as are commonly marked 
in France ‘“‘Chevaux 8, Hommes 40.” In these horse- 
boxes wooden benches were irregularly arranged for the 
comfort (sic) of passengers. Two carriages which no local 
railway in England would have utilized for passenger traffic 
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were reserved for second-class passengers. There were, 
of course, no first-class compartments. They are unneces- 
sary in a democracy. In the second class, after a severe 
struggle, we found a place on the wooden seats. 

One hour’s tardy travelling was necessary to accomplish 
the ten-mile journey to the shores of the Gulf of Riga— 
travelling rendered all the more repugnant by the local and 
strictly enforced rule that no windows on the “ off” side 
of the train must be opened. With the temperature round 
90°, and being in a country which does not esteem cleanliness 
as next to godliness, it can be imagined with what relief we 
left our horse-box to plunge into cool pine forests and, a 
little later, the quite tepid waters of the Baltic. The 
whole six to seven miles of the beach was covered with 
other bathers, men, women and children, undressing, dressing 
or splashing about with the most remarkable sans géne. 
Truly an Arcadian spectacle. By a municipal regulation 
the entire beach is reserved for two hours each forenoon 
for women and children, who take sea and sun baths during 
this period entirely naked. Although late for this spectacle, 
we saw enough to convince the most prudish of persons 
of the undoubted benefit to health and happiness of unre- 
stricted sun baths. One wishes that our own sunless urban 
populations could benefit daily from a similar opportunity. 
Here at least we have something to learn from the new 
democracies of the Baltic coast. 

But if the changes in a physical sense in Riga are striking, 
even more radical and complete is the bouleversement of the 
economic and social conditions existing before the war. 

At that time the inhabitants were made up of three 
classes, firstly, the Russian official hierarchy, administra- 
tive and executive, their relatives and retainers; secondly, 
the aristocracy, chiefly composed of the Baltic barons, 
descendants of those long-established German families 
tracing back their ownership in these regions in some cases 
as far as the famous or infamous Knights of the Sword, 
those warriors who brought Christianity—and enslavement 
—to the dispossessed Letts; thirdly, the Letts themselves, 
who held all subordinate and manual offices and were, in fact, 
a subjugated or subordinate race. The three classes lived in 
complete harmony. Now there is only one class remaining. 
** Self-determination ”’ has given Latvia to the Letts. 

Nevertheless, the number of persons inhabiting Riga 
has fallen from 520,000 in 1914 to 285,000 in 1924. The 
population is stationary in the towns and rural districts, 
and the total is only 1,900,000 as against 2,552,000 in 1914. 
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The cost of living has increased steadily year by year, and 
would be much greater, but that house-rents are fixed by 
law at a level unremunerative to landlords. A corollary 
of this is naturally a housing crisis, since no person will be 
foolish enough to engage in building enterprises while 
house property does not pay landlords. But the most 
facheux development for the man in the street is the 
taxation on every commodity and on every article required 
for daily use. Thus, 1 lb. of tea costing 2s. in England 
here costs 6 lats 50, or 5s. 5d. in English money. 

It is the same with other food-stuffs, clothing, equipment, 
machinery, furniture, and so on, throughout the whole 
gamut of the necessities of daily life. At the same time 
wages in terms of sterling are 15 per cent. lower than in 
1914, so the difficulties of the Latvian workman or employee 
can be imagined. 

From Riga we journeyed to Reval, capital of Esthonia, 
the second of the trinity of small States perilously 
established between the Soviet and the Baltic. Reval is 
a medieval provincial fortress, and the sudden promotion 
to the dignity of a capital city has changed little in her 
aspect. In her beautiful harbour we saw the Esthonian 
Fleet lying at anchor, and the very fact that a people 
numbering scarcely a million souls find it necessary to 
maintain this expensive luxury in addition to an army of 
20,000 men indicates what the cost of independence is to 
these regions. 

There is little else to see in Esthonia, and after a flying 
visit to the old university town of Dorpat, then much 
disturbed over the execution of a celebrated Communist 
leader, we caught the night train to Kovno, Lithuania’s 
capital. There one re-enters the arena of the mid-European 
imbroglio over Vilna, but happily the present Polish- 
Lithuanian relations show signs of improvement. 

Kovno itself is featureless and before reaching its present 
dignity differed in nothing from any other Lithuanian 
provincial town whose chief asset was the Russian garrison 
facing the then Russo-German frontier. It is now, of course, 
much overcrowded and quite inadequate to the demands on 
its accommodation as the seat of a new Government. An 
opera house and some quaint churches complete its list of 
attractions. One day was more than ample to explore its 
resources for the visitor, and the same evening found us on 
the Orient Express bound for Berlin, Ostend, London. 


Riga 


QUEER NATURAL HISTORY MISTAKES 


Ir is strange how few people, save naturalists, know the 
difference between a stoat and a weasel. Persons who 
have lived all their lives in the country will refer to “a 
weasel’ when it is obvious they mean a stoat. Not long 
ago a friend spoke to me of having watched a weasel killing 
a rabbit, and when I remarked that weasels lived chiefly 
on mice, she stared in surprise and said: “ But are not they 
the same?” Though country-born and bred, she did not 
know a stoat was nearly twice as big as a weasel, and 
could be told at a glance from the latter by reason of its 
black-tipped tail. The weasel is not only small, indeed a 
wee creature, but has a plain brown tail. When you see 
a lithe little animal, dashing across a meadow with a black 
tagged tail flicking from side to side, you may know with- 
out doubt it is a stoat. That black “ pencil” is under all 
circumstances the hall-mark of the stoat. Even in the far 
north, where the stoat changes its hue in the winter, and 
becomes the beautiful white ermine to match the snowy 
surroundings, it retains that black tail-tip. When we see 
a@ gorgeous ermine wrap, with little black tails attached, 
we are looking at so many stoat skins with the stoats’ trade- 
mark emblazoned thereon. 

Two birds that also cause much popular confusion are 
our common hawks, the kestrel and the sparrow-hawk. 
Even gamekeepers seldom know which is which; yet they 
are quite dissimilar. The kestrel belongs to the long- 
winged hawks, or falcons; the sparrow-hawk to the short- 
winged hawks. The kestrel is a dark-eyed, short-legged, 
gentle, lazy bird; the sparrow-hawk has marvellously 
fierce yellow eyes, that glare demonically at one, and long 
legs, and, far from being gentle, it is as wild asany thing 
on wings can be, as “wild as a hawk,” in fact! The 
sparrow-hawk, moreover, is a woodland bird, haunting the 
trees, and catching blackbirds, thrushes, woodpigeons, etc., 
by dashing out upon them and overtaking them in a sharp 
swift chase. The kestrel seeks its prey in the open, flying 
over the meadows, and stopping every now and again to 
hover in the air, hanging with outspread tail and rapidly 
beating wings while it scans the ground below with those 
wonderful long-focus eyes. Woe then to the field-mouse 
that runs incautiously from its burrow! The watchful 
kestrel closes its wings and drops earthwards like a falling 
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stone. The vole is grabbed, and borne away, its life 
squeezed from it in an instant, and before it was even 
aware that danger threatened. The kestrel lives largely 
on voles, and its hovering method of hunting them is 
another infallible method by which it may be told from the 
sparrow-hawk. The latter never hangs in mid-air, like a 
large hover-fly buzzing against the blue sky, but just 
dashes after any bird on which its keen yellow eyes have 
alighted. It prefers “feather” to “fur,” while the kestrel 
prefers ‘‘ fur,” and mouse fur at that, to “ feather.” 

Though confusion between such similar animals as the 
stoat and the weasel, and between birds so much the same 
size as these two hawks, is very pardonable, some of the 
stories told of that common and familiar little beast, 
the hedgehog, are less excusable. One legend is to the 
effect that the hedgehog likes apples, and robs the orchards 
in the following manner. It strolls in the quiet of an 
autumn evening where the fallen fruit lies thick beneath 
the trees, curls itself up into a ball, erects its spines, and 
rolls amongst the apples, and so impales them on its 
prickles. Thus laden, it toddles off to its retreat, to eat 
them at its leisure! How in the name of natural history do 


, such yarns get invented ? 


Perhaps, some time or other, and somehow or other, a 
hedgehog has been seen with a small soft apple stuck on 
its spiney jacket, but I very greatly doubt it, for hedgehogs, 
like other animals, detest anything sticking to their coats, 
As the hedgehog is a member of the order Insectivora, or 
insect eaters, and has no affinity to the pigs, as its popular 
name would suggest, it is almost superfluous to mention 
that it does not eat apples, and there would be no incentive 
to carry them off. Its fare consists chiefly of grubs, earth- 
worms, and insects, varied with any carrion it may come 
across, such as the corpse of a mouse or bird. Its sharp 
and efficient array of teeth enable it to easily dispose of 
such finds, for it has a beautifully serrated outfit around its 
mouth. These teeth must be borne in mind when we con- 
sider the next story, of which the hedgehog is the hero. 

This one alleges that the hedgehog is fond of new milk 
“straight from the cow,” and to ensure its supply being 


| fresh it milks the cow itself. The story runs that the 


urchin (to give the hedgehog its country name) makes a 
practice of sucking milking cows as they lie asleep in the 
meadows at night, so that the farmer finds them quite dry 
and without any milk in the morning. 
The hedgehog’s teeth have already been alluded to, 
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such an array of pin-points as would certainly give the 
urchin a good grip of the cow’s teat and incidentally make 
her jump out of her slumber, and, I should think, out of 
the field too! Yet it is widely believed that hedgehogs do 
milk the cows, and so hard does legend die that I have seen 
letters on the subject in one of our most respected weeklies. 
The correspondents stoutly asserted it, one for this reason, 
one for that, but not one of them could say he had caught 
an urchin in the act. A point they seemed to have quite 
overlooked was the interior capacity of the hedgehog. 
Granted the urchin was willing to suck the cow, and the 
cow to endure its attentions (poor cow!), how could that 
hedgehog suck the cow dry? The story is most insistent 
that the cows are without a spot of milk in the morning, 
yet a hedgehog is but a small animal, with a yet smaller 
stomach, which half a pint of liquid would distend uncom- 
fortably—how does the urchin manage to accommodate 
a gallon or more of milk? It is a poor milker that does not 
give a gallon, only a moderate one will give a bucketful, 
in fact the milk the hedgehog is supposed to consume would 
be sufficient to drown it several times over! But perhaps 
our friends who wish us to credit this story think that 
hedgehogs work in packs, and suck cows in relays—even 
then they would need to be urchins with well-designed 
interiors ! 

It is indeed curious that this myth should have obtained 
such widespread credence and die so hard a death. Once 
a similar story was told of the nightjar, hence the alter- 
native name by which it is popularly known, i.e. “‘ goat- 
sucker.” In “days of old” this quaint twilight flying 
bird was believed to rob goats of their milk. Its peculiar 
beak with very wide gape was pointed out as a special 
adaptation for the business. A strange, mysterious creature 
flitting through the woodland shadows at the “edge of 
night,” uttering its weird, peculiar cry, it is not perhaps so 
surprising that ignorant rustics wove legends around it. 
How were they to know it was but hawking for moths 
and night-flying insects, and that the wide stretch of its 
curious beak was an adaptation for catching such prey, not 
for sucking goats. 

Modern education, national schools, and so on, have 
done much to kill such wild myths among the dwellers in 
the countryside, even if their attempts to foster nature 
study among the children are usually dismal failures. The 
younger generation no longer believe that cuckoos turn 
into hawks in the autumn, and stay with us, in this changed 
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form, all winter; they can tell you that the cuckoo is a 
migrant, and flies south to warmer countries when the 
summer is over, but it is because they learnt it at school, 
not because they have tried to find out anything about 
cuckoos for themselves. I well remember talking as a 
small child to an old farmer, a very clever and intelligent 
old man, though his “schooling” had been exceedingly 
limited. Yet he was known not only as a fearless, upright, 
and honourable man, but was famed throughout the dis- 
trict for his high-class stock, both cattle, horses, and sheep. 
He brought a keen and shrewd intelligence to bear on any 
subject that interested him—which included all creatures, 
great and small. Well, we were talking about birds, when 
a cuckoo flew over. ‘“‘ You see that one, Missy? That 
there cuckoo, that be him that sucks eggs to clear his voice 
in the springtime, at least folks say as how he does, and 
they do say too as how he changes into a hawk in the 
winter-time, which be the reason we never see no cuckoos 
after the summer’s gone, but folks do tell such lies that I 
dunner know, I never believe nowt I haven’t seen for 
meself, and I thinks as how the cuckoos just fly away to 
somewhere not so cold.” 

The idea that cuckoos “ suck eggs to clear their voices ” 
is still prevalent in many parts of the country, where every 
eggshell found lying about, whether that of thrush, black- 
bird, larger or smaller bird, is considered evidence of the 
fact, regardless of the activities of jays, magpies, rooks, and 
crows. If the cuckoo ever does such a thing, it can only 
be when she is removing the egg of some small bird to 
make room for one of her own. One would think that the 
cuckoo’s life story, from the time she has inserted the egg 
in the nest of some unfortunate pipit or wagtail, to the date 
when the young bird flies off on the long migration journey, 
was sufficiently extraordinary not to need embellishment. 
The bare facts will, I expect, be known to my readers, 
how the little cuckoo hatches to find itself one of a nice 
family party, but, though as yet feeble and helpless, it 
straightway proceeds to rid itself of its foster brothers and 
sisters. It shuffles about in the nest until it gets one 
of the nestlings on its back, when with much struggling and 
striving it throws the victim out of the nest. Nor does it 
rest contented until all are gone, and it has the nest to 
itself. The queer thing is that the foster parents do not 
worry about their family perishing miserably on the ground, 
but concentrate their attentions on the parasitic little 
wretch in the nest, who they feed, and feed, and feed, 
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until it grows too big for the fragile nursery. In the mean- 
time the old cuckoos, their work here finished, have left 
the country, and have winged their way south to more 
genial realms. What about the young ones left entirely 
to their foster parents? They are quite all right, as soon 
as they can feed themselves and are strong on the wing, 
they leave the poor little birds who have sacrificed all for 
them, whose season’s work has been rendered abortive, 
and off they go. Without knowledge or experience they 
embark on that great journey, and shape their course as 
successfully as their experienced elders—how do they find 
their way ? 

The wonders and mysteries of bird migration have been 
a fruitful source of myths from early times. To explain 
how the smaller birds cross the seas it is said they ride on 
the backs of the bigger ones—for instance, storks take 
the wagtails on their backs. Yet the story pales into 
insignificance before the truth, which is that wagtails and 
other species of small birds depend only on their own 
wings, and flying chiefly at night, and then at no great 
height, journey for hundreds of miles across land and wide 
seas. In the autumn the greater part of the bird popula- 
tion of the northern hemisphere ebbs south like a tide 
flowing out, some of the individuals travelling incredible 
distances (swallows marked with rings in England have 
been recaptured in South Africa), only to flow back in the 
spring, when the birds return to their breeding places, 
Some idea of the extent of these movements may be gleaned 
from the following description of a scene witnessed by Dr. 
Eagle Clark when returning from the Kentish Knock light- 
ship to the Thames Estuary. 

“We were at first crossing the course of, and after- 
wards running parallel to, the flight of continuous flocks of 
starlings and skylarks, and of fewer chaffinches and tree- 
sparrows, all proceeding westwards, and all flying just above 
the surface of the calmest of seas and in the finest of weather. 

“These flocks, especially those of the two first-named 
species, were never absent from view, and we must have 
encountered tens of thousands of these birds during the 
passage. It was a revelation ... to witness these bird- 
streams actually flowing unceasingly before one, hour after 
hour. It was the marvellous continuity and apparently 
inexhaustible nature of these movements that were a 
revelation to me” (Studies in Bird Migration, vol. ii, p. 14). 

Our forefathers, not knowing where the migratory birds 
went in the winter, and seeking some explanation of their 
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disappearance (they did not think they all turned into 
hawks !), jumped to the conclusion that, like bats, dor- 
mice, and certain other mammals, they must hibernate 
during cold weather. Even Gilbert White, who placed 
little credence in “‘ old wives’ tales,” and was an eminently 
sound and sane naturalist, thought they did. He thought 
they retired to caves, or hid “ themselves in the banks of 
pools and rivers during the uncomfortable months of 
winter’”’ (Selborne, Letter LVII), for otherwise how were 
the occasional appearance of solitary swallows and martins 
late in the season to be accounted for? All the same he 
stoutly maintained that numbers flew away to warmer 
countries. He refused utterly to credit stories that these 
birds crept into pools and rivers, and slept away the winter 
buried in the mud, deep beneath the water. 

Reference to bats reminds me of an error which is still 
with us, an error perpetuated by the well-known phrase 
‘blind as a bat.” Many a time have I been asked if a 
bat “‘can really see” ? Of course it can, for all the bats 
have sharp, keen, little eyes. How this idea has arisen it is 
impossible to say, unless it is that bats fly at dusk, and 
seem to find their way independently of sight. I say 
“seem,” because they turn and twist in the gloom, 
darting through trees, and around bushes, yet never col- 
liding with anything, in a way that is little short of marvel- 
lous, and would seem to indicate guidance by some other 
sense that operates in the dark. Whether this is so or no 
the fact remains their eyes are there, little, sharp, bright 
eyes, set in strange elfish faces, and eyes that far from 
being sightless serve to show them their human inspector, 
and set them in a twittering squeaking state of indignation 
at being studied by anything so great and monstrous. 

Another very common mistake regarding bats is that 
they try to alight on women’s heads, and are liable to get 
entangled in their hair, when they can only be got rid of 
by cutting them out with scissors. Now that bobbed hair, 
shingled, and the “‘ Eton cut” prevail, such a myth ought 
to die a natural death, for the most willing bat would find 
it difficult to “go to ground” in the fashionable coiffeur ; 
but whoever met with a bat that desired to entangle itself 
in the longest of long hair? The poor little beast is only 
too anxious to keep away from human beings, whether 
feminine or otherwise. Perhaps the idea has originated in 
the way bats sometimes whisk by in an evening, darting 
past with a rustle of skinny wings that is disconcerting to 
timid nerves, already made “jumpy” by the deepening 
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shadows of the “edge of night,” and the rustlings, the 
calls, and the voices of the creatures of the dark. 

‘* Flittermice ” the country folk call the bats in many 
districts, and firmly believe that they are half mouse and 
half bird. Many a time, without carrying much convic- 
tion, I fear, have I carefully explained that bats are just 
bats, having nothing whatever to do with birds, and not 
very much with mice, save that like them they are mam- 
mals. Bats are just insect-eating animals, that during 
the course of ages have grown wings, and followed the 
birds into the air, in pursuit of the moths and other twi- 
light-loving insects on which they feed; yet nevertheless 
they are true mammals, and suckle their young like dogs, 
cattle, or rabbits, to take random instances. 

Another creature that is much misunderstood is the 
shrew, or, as it is popularly called, the ‘‘ shrew-mouse.” 
This little mouse-like animal with the long nose, which is 
so often found lying dead on the garden path, having been 
killed and left there by the cat, is not really a mouse at 
all. The mice are rodents, with chisel-like teeth for gnaw- 
ing nuts and other vegetarian fare; the shrews are insect 
eaters, with a wonderful, if miniature, array of teeth of 
the flesh-tearing type. To speak of a shrew as a mouse is 
quite a misnomer, but by whatever title we describe the 
shrew it does not alter the fact that it is a strange and in 
some respects mysterious little beast. Take, for example, 
the numbers we find lying dead on paths and roads in the 
autumn, and which cannot all be laid to the credit of our 
friend puss. Puss, it is true, kills a good many, and seldom 
eats them, for, presumably on account of their musky 
smell, shrews are distasteful to cats, dogs, and foxes; but 
many others may be found lying about, which seem to 
have died “to please themselves.” In the “ days of old” 
it was believed that no shrew could cross a road and live. 
The road bewitched it, and it died there and then. But 
they believed many strange things concerning shrews in 
the good old days—if you caught a shrew alive, bored a 
hole in an ash-tree, pushed the unfortunate little animal 
in, and plugged the hole up, leaving it to die a miserable 
death, that ash would henceforward be possessed of mar- 
vellous virtues, its twigs and leaves being efficacious as a 
remedy for many and various ills, including such as arose 
from contact, accidental, of course, with a shrew, for fearful 
results followed if a shrew ran over any part of your body. 

To this day many persons are convinced that newts 
are poisonous and can “sting” one. The harmless “ eft.” 
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is still an object to be treated with horrified awe, and not 
long since I rescued a half-grown specimen of the great- 
crested newt from an early and fiery death. I met the cook 
and the parlourmaid proceeding towards the cellar, the 
one armed with a shovel and a large stick, the other with 
a pair of coal-tongs. In answer to an inquiry as to what 
was the matter, I was told there “ was a horrible, nasty 
thing in the cellar, a nasty asgel, which would sting them if 
they didn’t mind !”’ 

An “asgel” meant a newt, I knew, so laughing at 
their alarm I said I would take it out of their way. Sure 
enough there was the “asgel,” a nice half-grown specimen 
of the great-crested newt, which had somehow or other 
found its way into the house, probably when in search of a 
place to hide for the winter, and was now causing a com- 
motion out of all proportion to its size or importance. 
Picking the little thing up, I laid it on the palm of my 
hand, amid shrieks and exclamations of horror suitable 


for a poisonous snake. “It will bite you, it will. sting 
you, Miss Frances!” they cried. “Let us put it on the 
fire and burn it!’’ But when they saw me turn it over, 


and exhibit its orange-and-black spotted waistcoat, they 
began to think that after all it was a quite pretty and 
harmless little thing, yet nothing would induce them to 
touch it. 

Almost as much horror is felt at the sight of the familiar 
earwig, for this insect has a fearsome reputation for 
ensconcing itself in people’s ears. “It falls on you in the 
dark,” one is told; and the true explanation of the way 
the earwig manages to get about, namely that it has wings 
and flies, is usually received in incredulous silence. All 
the same the earwig has wings, a beautifully delicate gauzy 
pair, which it folds away, when not in use, beneath a pair 
of small wing covers. Its pincers then come in very use- 
fully and enable it to tuck the wings into place neatly and 
precisely. 

Quite a different class of natural history error is that 
which attributes different characteristics to various wild 
and domestic animals, these being summed up in well- 
known sayings, such as “sulky as a badger,” “a silly 
goose,” or ‘‘ brainless as a peacock.”’ : 

Of all the sensible birds and beasts, I know not one 
more sagacious than the farmyard goose; she is a fond 
and careful mother, taking her goslings out on to the best 
grass to feed, bringing them at the least shower under 
cover to keep them dry, defending them through thick 
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and thin, and supported in it all by her mate. The gander 
is a watchful guardian of his wives and the goslings, and 
woe betide to any creature that takes liberties with them. 
One gander, called Frank, was worried by a pompous 
strutting turkey-cock, that without actually touching the 
goslings, was always interfering with them. One day 
Frank caught the gobbler near his family. He advanced 
to the attack, grabbed him by the wattles, and using his 
wings as flails, administered such a threshing to the turkey- 
cock that he nearly killed him. Never again did the 
gobbler interfere with goslings, indeed he was henceforward 
a changed bird, so depressed and lifeless that we feared he 
would die of broken spirit, and in the end he was slaughtered, 
as the workmen expressed it, “‘ to save his life.” 

Then as for the badger, an unfortunate, miserable 
captive may be sulky, it has cause to be, but a free badger 
is as happy and jovial a creature as any wild animal. Have 
I not seen and heard a badger family romping in the twi- 
light; also watched the antics of a tame cub. How the 
latter did play, especially with the dogs, racing about with 
them, tumbling and rolling, going head over heels herself, 
and likewise knocking her playmates over. ‘“‘Sulky as a 
badger”’ indeed, the only sulky individual there was a 
dog that had been caught unexpectedly amidships! The 
dogs did not always like it when tumbled over. 

The peacock is likewise maligned, for it is very far from 
brainless, having a particularly keen, alert mentality. Catch 
a peafowl once in a certain building, and it will be many 
weeks before it will go into the shed again. Moreover it 
has a good memory where an annoyance is concerned, 
and bears a grudge as long as most creatures. A young 
peahen of ours was robbed of food by the old fox terrier. 
He snatched a bit of biscuit she was just going to take— 
henceforward she had a feud with him. Now she flies at 
him whenever they meet, and has inspired him with such 
respect that he generally retreats when he sees her coming. 
Indeed, if no creature was more brainless than a peacock 
we should not have any fools among either quadrupeds or 
bipeds. Of the many errors, very excusable errors in 
most cases, that the public fall into where birds, beasts, 
and insects are concerned, not one is bigger than to suppose 
the peacock a mere vain idiot clad in fine fathers. 

I cannot close this article without reference to a mistake 
prevalent among taxidermists, who have a great liking for 
setting up all sorts of carnivorous beasts in an open-mouthed, 
snarling attitude, the lips being well wrinkled, presumably 
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to show the teeth. This is true enough as far as dogs, foxes, 
and wolves are concerned, but is quite wrong for such 
creatures as badgers, otters, polecats, etc., yet they persist 
in setting up all these in the same pose. I recently saw an 
advertisement of a leading firm of taxidermists illustrating 
numerous badger masks that could only be called ludicrously 
unlifelike. When a badger is on the defensive he keeps his 
mouth shut, and does not waste time snarling ; he bites with 
a lightning lunge and no showing of the teeth. The otter’s 
behaviour is similar, though sometimes when playing it will 
open its mouth, but at no time is there any wrinkling of the 
lips, for snarling otters, badgers, and weasels exist only in 
the imagination of those who stuff their skins. 


FRANCES Pitt 


HOUSE OF LORDS OR SENATE? 


THE declaration by the Prime Minister that a Cabinet 
Committee is now considering the matter of the reform of 
the House of Lords may be taken as an intimation that he 
and his colleagues are endeavouring to find a solution of 
the Second Chamber problem during their present tenure 
of office. It is not an easy task which they have in front of 
them ; as anyone who has studied the subject is amply aware. 
The reform of the House of Lords was a difficult enough 
matter before the passing of the Parliament Act, but the 
existence of that Act on the Statute Book has greatly added 
to the difficulties. 

The Parliament Act is regarded by Radicals as a “ victory 
for Democracy ”’ of the first magnitude, whilst a large body 
of Conservatives look upon it as little short of a national 
disaster, because it has, in their opinion, established in this 
country a Single Chamber form of government. As a 
matter of fact, no one at the present time is in a position 
to know exactly what the effect of the Parliament Act will 
be on our constitutional development—for the simple 
reason that, so far, the procedure laid down under its pro- 
visions has not really been put to the test. Since it has 
become the law of the land there has been no serious dispute 
between the two Houses of Parliament, and, except that 
certain somewhat conflicting decisions regarding “ Money 
Bills” have been given by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, no real attention has been called to the Act. 
The great “victory for Democracy”? might never have 
been gained for all the visible effect which it has had so 
far upon the working of the Parliamentary machine. 

And yet probably no close observer of politics would 
deny that the existence of the Parliament Act has had a 
subtle and wholly unsatisfactory influence upon the House 
of Lords. Since 1911 it may be said with truth that the 
Peers have ceased to regard themselves seriously. They 
still go through the form of holding a “ full-dress”’ debate 
from time to time on questions of foreign and domestic 
policy, when the eloquence and the wisdom of our elder 
statesmen are sometimes rewarded by a leading article in 
The Times. But in matters of legislation they feel—perhaps 
too strongly—that their functions have been taken away 
from them, and that, so far as their relations with the House 
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of Commons are concerned, they are in the same position 
as men playing cards with sharpers. They are helpless ; nor 
can they any longer regard themselves as the saviours of 
society, for they no longer have the power of referring a 
measure of which they disapprove to the “ considered 
judgment of the people.” 

This view of the present position of the Upper House is 
shared by many people who are neither active politicians 
nor, indeed, Conservatives. These people believe—and not 
unreasonably—that there is a real danger of some disastrous 
constitutional or social innovation being inflicted upon the 
country by a freak majority in the House of Commons which 
may not represent the real political views of the bulk of the 
electors. They hold, very properly, that there should be 
some means of preventing any such national catastrophe, 
and insist that there should be a strong Second Chamber 
with a definite power of preventing ill-considered or revolu- 
tionary legislation. 

But when it comes to a decision as to what exactly should 
be the powers and composition of such an assembly, and as 
to how far the provisions of the Parliament Act are to be 
abrogated, it is astonishing how much division there is in 
opinion. Some would leave the composition of the House 
of Lords very much as it is, restoring to it, however, all the 
powers which it used to enjoy in constitutional theory ; 
others, after altering in various ways the composition of the 
Upper House, although retaining a large hereditary element, 
would be prepared to increase its powers; others would 
be content with certain comparatively minor amendments 
to the Parliament Act provided that some form of Referen- 
dum or Plebiscite were adopted ; and others are convinced 
that the only practical solution of the problem is to abolish 
entirely the hereditary principle and to create a new and 
more representative Second Chamber with certain clearly 
defined powers. 

The present writer admits at once that he belongs to this 
last-mentioned school of thought. He would rather leave 
things as they are—possibly with an alteration of the method 
provided by the Parliament Act for deciding what is, or is 
not, a Money Bill—than embark upon the controversial and 
difficult task of reorganizing the House of Lords on its 
present hereditary basis. He does not believe that any 
scheme of reform designed to maintain the existence of the 
present Upper House, and to reduce the powers conferred 
upon the House of Commons by the Parliament Act, would 
prove satisfactory or would afford a permanent solution of 
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the Second Chamber problem. So long as a vestige of the 
hereditary principle were to remain—even if the hereditary 
peers were to be elected by their peers and were no longer 
to be entitled by reason of their peerages to sit in Parlia- 
ment—the House of Lords would never meet with the 
approval, or command the confidence, of the industrial 
democracy. A Second Chamber which contained even an 
element of a privileged cast, or was largely composed of 
nominated members, would never be in a position in a time 
of acute political conflict to act as a check—even as a tem- 
porary check—upon the other House of Parliament. 

It is only an Assembly whose members represented the 
political opinions of every section of the community, and 
who held their seats either directly or indirectly by popular 
suffrage, which in this democratic age might command the 
necessary influence and prestige to be a restraining influence 
on the House of Commons. 

In this article, therefore, an attempt will be made to 
discuss the constitution and powers which should be given 
to a new Second Chamber and the relations between it and 
the other House. The Conference on the Reform of the 
Second Chamber over which the late Lord Bryce presided, 
and which issued its report in 1918, considered that the 
composition of the new Assembly was the most difficult 
problem for which it was called upon to find a solution. 

The present writer feels, however, that the main difficulty 
in the creation of a new Second Chamber is connected with 
the relations which are to exist between it and the House 
of Commons. He proposes, therefore, to begin by dealing 
with the powers which should be conferred on the Second 
Chamber in respect to its legislative authority and its 
relations with the House of Commons, and then to discuss 
its composition and mode of election. 

It is upon the future relations between the two Houses 
of Parliament that the controversy really centres, because it 
is upon this question that two distinct and wholly contrary 
views with regard to the true functions of a Second Chamber 
come into play. One school of thought believes that the 
Second Chamber should be sufficiently powerful to act as a 
real check on the House of Commons, while the other school 
holds that the powers now possessed by the House of Lords 
are sufficient for a Second Chamber in a modern democratic 
State. Lord Bryce and his colleagues came to the con- 
clusion that a Second Chamber “ ought not to have equal 
powers with the House of Commons, nor aim at becoming a 
rival of that Assembly. In particular, it should not have 
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the power of making or unmaking Ministries, or enjoy 
equal rights in dealing with finance.” This view of the 
limitations of the powers of a Second Chamber is no doubt 
consistent with the traditional and existing practice of the 
British Constitution and will be accepted in principle by all 
serious students of politics. At the same time, if the 
hereditary House of Lords is to be replaced by a new and 
elected Assembly, it would seem to be a golden opportunity 
for the overhauling and the readjusting of our constitutional 
machinery in order to improve its effective working and to 
increase its usefulness. It is generally admitted that this 
machine is not in good working order at the present time. 
All who are familiar with our present parliamentary pro- 
cedure realize that much of the congestion in the business of 
Parliament, with regard to which there is so much legitimate 
public dissatisfaction, is due to the fact that the House of 
Commons is overburdened with work while the House of 
Lords is not given enough todo. So long as the Second 
Chamber is composed of hereditary members mainly belong- 
ing to one political party and in no way responsible to the 
people, it is not altogether unreasonable that its legislative 
powers should be limited and that the control of public 
money should be entirely in the hands of the House of 
Commons. But if the Second Chamber were to cease to be 
an hereditary body and its members were to be elected either 
directly or indirectly by the people, there would seem to be 
no real reason why Bills should be passed into law over its 
head or why it should not be given some share in the financial 
business of Parliament. Indeed, there is much to be said 
in favour of this latter change in our parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The control which the House of Commons now exer- 
cises over the national finance is neither so great nor so 
thorough as it should be. The multiplication of expendi- 
ture, the pressure of business, the lack of time, to say nothing 
of the increase in the power of the Executive within recent 
years, are such as to make it almost impossible for the 
Commons to maintain that persistent and searching investi- 
gation into the expenditure of public money which is desirable 
in the interests of national economy and efficiency. 

The Second Chamber, whatever its composition may 
be, will, from the nature of things, have more leisure than the 
House of Commons. Its members, it is to be hoped, will be 
farther removed from party politics and will live in a calmer 
atmosphere, even if that atmosphere may not be quite so 
calm as that of the existing House of Lords. They will in all 
probability be men of affairs and experience, eminently fitted 
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to state their views on questions of finance, and they should 
be sufficiently representative of all shades of opinion to give 
expression to the ideas of all political parties. Why then, 
when we are setting out upon the task of improving our 
parliamentary system by the reform of one branch of the 
existing Legislature, should we hesitate to improve the new 
machinery because we are too timid or too conservative to 
alter in any way the powers and privileges of the other 
branch ? In reply it will no doubt be argued that if any 
financial powers were accorded to the Second Chamber, it 
would lead to constant disputes between the two Houses of 
Parliament. It might also be asserted that the giving of 
any kind of control over finance to the Second Chamber 
would be retrograde—an epithet much in vogue at the 
present time—and undemocratic. The writer of this article 
is not much impressed by either of these arguments. If, for 
instance, such legislative powers and control over finance 
were given to a new Second Chamber as are accorded to the 
French Senate by Article 8 of the Constitutional Law of 
February 24, 1875,* it is quite possible that disputes from 
time to time might arise between it and the House of 
Commons. If, however, it were clearly laid down by Act 
of Parliament that although the Second Chamber had the 
right of discussing and of disapproving the financial decisions 
of the House of Commons, and, consequently, the means of 
ensuring their second consideration by that Assembly, it yet 
had no power of initiative in matters of finance, or the final 
word in their settlement, such differences of opinion between 
the two Houses would be of rare occurrence and would only 
take place in cases where public opinion was really acutely 
divided with regard to the questions in dispute. In such 
cases, as M. Ribot once expressed it on the occasion of a 
disagreement between the French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies: “‘ The two Chambers should be allowed to pursue 
their negotiations, which may frequently be laborious, but 
which are the necessary conditions of a parliamentary 
régime. An agreement will be the more easily found, seeing 
that the Constitution has rendered conciliation an every- 
day political necessity. It is, indeed, the basis of a parlia- 
mentary régime, and one of the inevitable conditions of the 
existence of two Chambers.” M. Ribot was right; the 
object of a bicameral system of government is not that one 
Chamber should be omnipotent, but that each Chamber 


* “The Senate has, equally with the Chamber of Deputies, the right of 
proposing and making laws. But financial measures must in the first instance 
be submitted to, and voted by the Chamber of Deputies.” 
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should be given an effective share and a definite réle in the 
task of legislation. With the example of France, and of the 
United States of America before our eyes, it is absurd to 
suppose that it is incumbent upon a democratic State to 
entrust itself body and soul to the unfettered control of a single 
body of representatives even if they are elected upon the 
broadest possible franchise. With us, no doubt, the con- 
stitutional conception of the absolute supremacy of the House 
of Commons is an historical tradition handed down from our 
ancestors as a result of their struggles first with the Crown 
and then with the House of Lords. It is typical of the 
innate conservatism which characterizes our race that we 
are now obsessed with the belief that our liberties depend 
upon the maintenance of the peculiar privileges gradually 
acquired through the centuries by successive Houses of 
Commons. Our statesmen have emphasized this belief in 
framing the constitutions of the great Dominions and of 
Northern and Southern Ireland. The powers and privileges 
of the British House of Commons have been religiously 
accorded to the new Houses of Commons, quite regardless 
of the fact that in all the new Legislatures the Second 
Chambers are representative and not hereditary Assemblies. 
In all these countries, therefore, the obvious advantage of 
having a double parliamentary control over the administra- 
tion of the national finances by the Executive Government 
has been studiously neglected, and sooner or later these 
countries will be faced with the same difficulties which we 
are ourselves experiencing in having an impotent Second 
Chamber. 

The present writer is of opinion, then, that if a new body 
is to take the place of the House of Lords, it should be given 
a certain clearly defined share in the control of finance. 
While all Bills for raising revenue should originate in the 
House of Commons, it should be open to the Second Chamber 
to amend such Bills in the same way as it may amend other 
Bills. In the event of a serious disagreement arising between 
the two Houses, he considers that the old method of a “‘ Free 
Conference’ between chosen representatives of the two 
Houses, as revived by Lord Bryce and his colleagues, might 
equally well be employed with regard to Financial Bills as 
with regard to other Bills. He is confident that if it were 
clearly laid down in its constitution that it was not within 
the power of the Second Chamber “to unmake a Ministry ”’ 
and that its main function was to cause “ an interposition of 
so much delay (and no more) in the passing of a Bill into law 
as may be needed to enable the opinion of the nation to be 
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adequately expressed upon it,* a spirit of reasonable com- 
promise and common sense would always prevail in the 
discussions of the Free Conference. 

Having now laid it down as a basis of his conception of a 
new Second Chamber that it should have larger legislative 
and financial powers than are now possessed by the House 
of Lords, it remains for the writer to consider the composition 
of the Chamber and its mode of election. 

Lord Rosebery’s Committee on the Reform of the House 
of Lords which issued its report in 1908, confined itself to 
an endeavour “ to preserve as far as possible the fabric and 
position of the House of Lords within the Constitution with 
such modifications only as the circumstances of the age and 
the needs of efficiency seem to require.”” With these objects 
in view, the Committee recommended that “except in the 
case of Peers of the Blood Royal it was undesirable that the 
possession of a peerage should of itself give the right to sit 
and vote in the House of Lords.” The Committee, after 
long and anxious deliberation, then decided upon a definite 
list of qualifications which should entitle hereditary peers 
to seats in the reformed House of Lords, “holding that the 
best guarantee for the satisfactory performance of legislative 
duties lay in the experience of affairs derived from the tenure 
of high and responsible office or from active service in 
public life.” + 

In addition to the qualified Lords of Parliament, Lord 
Rosebery’s Committee recommended that the reformed 
House should consist of two hundred representative members 
elected from their number by means of the proportional vote, 
by the whole body of hereditary peers, ten Spiritual Lords of 
Parliament, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, and forty 
Life Peers, four of whom should be created annually until 
the number was complete. It was calculated that the 
total number of the reformed House would amount to about 
four hundred members. 

There can be little doubt that, if it were possible to form 
such a body as that suggested by Lord Rosebery’s Com- 


* See Lord Bryce’s covering letter to the Report of the Conference. 

} If anyone will take the trouble to study closely the list of qualifications 
which was ultimately agreed upon by the Committee and which is set out in its 
report, he will see that the qualifications have been well chosen and that the 
holding by a peer of any one of the enumerated appointments or offices would 
fully justify his occupying a place in any Second Chamber. The fact that at 
the time the report was issued it was calculated that one hundred and thirty 
members of the House of Lords would be qualified to sit in the reformed House, 
is a sufficient proof of the legislative and administrative ability of the hereditary 
peers. 
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mittee and to give to it adequate powers, the country would 
secure an Assembly admirably qualified to act as a restraining 
influence upon the House of Commons, and generally to 
perform the functions of a Second Chamber in a modern 
State. But in this connection it should be remembered 
that much of the criticism of the House of Lords within 
recent years has been directed not so much against any 
alleged incapacity upon its part to discharge its legislative 
functions as on account of the uneven distribution of political 
parties within its walls. Now, although the reforms recom- 
mended by Lord Rosebery’s Committee might do something 
to restore the political equilibrium as between Conservatives 
and Liberals, they would not ensure an adequate Labour 
representation in the Upper House, nor would they do away 
with the hereditary character of the Assembly, nor is it 
likely at the present time that the mere elimination from the 
Second Chamber of peers who were unfitted or unwilling to 
perform their legislative duties would satisfy democratic 
opinion. It is not surprising, therefore, that Lord Bryce 
and his colleagues at once decided that their task was not 
limited to the modifying of the composition of the existing 
House of Lords. They held that it also included that of 
“constituting what would be a practically new Second 
Chamber.” They have certainly carried out their task 
very thoroughly and yet, so great is still the prestige of the 
House of Lords, that Lord Bryce assures us that “the 
principle of endeavouring to preserve some real measure of 
continuity ” between the old Assembly and the new one was 
accepted by all the members of the Conference. The 
recommendation by which presumably they imagine that 
they have effected their object will be considered presently. 
The Conference examined five different methods of supplying 
the requisite personnel for the new Second Chamber, viz. 
nomination, direct election, election by local authorities, 
selection by a Joint Standing Committee of both Houses, 
and election by the House of Commons. The first four 
methods were rejected for various reasons, and the fifth 
was adopted by a majority of the Conference. 

The objections which were levelled against this particular 
scheme by an influential section of the Conference are so 
convincing that it is almost impossible to understand why 
such a fantastic method of election was finally adopted. It 
is inconceivable to suppose that a body of persons elected 
by groups of members of the House of Commons would 
possess the attributes and qualifications required for mem- 
bership of a Second Chamber, unless indeed it was intended 
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that the Second Chamber should play no serious and inde- 
pendent part in the work of legislation. It is certain that 
such an electoral body would be subject to every kind of 
political and partisan influence. ‘‘ There would often be 
an irresistible temptation to choose persons not because of 
their eminence or their fitness to take part in the business 
of the Second Chamber, but because it was desired to 
reward them for party services, political or pecuniary, or 
even because of personal friendship.” In other words, 
only persons of second-rate ability, or who were too old or 
too weary of political life to serve in the House of Commons, 
would find their way into the Second Chamber. Nor is it 
reasonable to suppose that a body which owed its existence 
to the House of Commons, and the composition of which 
would largely depend upon the manipulation of party wire- 
pullers and political organizations, would have any prestige 
either with the other House of Parliament or in the country. 

It would appear, therefore, to be far preferable that the 
members of the Second Chamber should be elected either 
directly or indirectly by the people. The arguments against 
direct election by the same constituencies as elect repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons are mainly based on 
the grounds that, if this method of election were adopted, 
the Second Chamber would become a formidable rival to 
the House of Commons and that friction between the two 
Houses would be inevitable. 

An attempt has already been made in this article to 
show that, if the extent of the powers of the new Second 
Chamber were clearly defined in its constitution, there would 
not be any more danger of deadlocks arising between the 
two Houses of Parliament than there was in this country 
before the passing of the Parliament Act, or exists to-day 
in the relations between the two Chambers in France or in 
the United States of America. At times of acute political con- 
troversy it is obvious that the House of Commons and the 
Second Chamber might not see eye to eye with each other, nor 
would such a perfect accord be desirable. One Assembly is 
intended to be a check on the other, and in the national interest 
as a whole (as well as in the interest of the political minority 
of the moment) it is right that this should be the case. 

There is much to be said, therefore, in favour of the 
adoption of direct popular election for the Second Chamber— 
though not necessarily election by the same constituencies 
or for the same period of time as for the House of Commons— 
because in no other way would its members secure anything 
like the same prestige or influence in the country. 

But, although the present writer’s inclination would be 
in favour of direct election, he fully realizes that there is 
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considerable weight in one of the arguments against it made 
by Lord Bryce and his colleagues. There is undoubtedly a 
danger, if the Second Chamber were elected directly by the 
people, that it would become merely a replica of the House 
of Commons. This might be the case even if its members 
were elected for a longer period of time than the Commons, 
while the very fact that the duration of membership was 
for a longer period might well be an inducement to some 
individuals to prefer offering themselves as candidates for 
the Second Chamber rather than for the House of Commons. 
The field of competitors for seats in the Lower House is 
neither so great nor so representative as to make it advisable 
to reduce it in any way. 

In view of all the circumstances of the case, therefore, 
the conclusion is that a method of indirect election by local 
bodies grouped in fairly large areas would be the most 
suitable one for the Second Chamber. This scheme was 
rejected by Lord Bryce’s Conference on the ground that it 
would introduce or intensify the influence of party politics 
in municipal elections. 

But anyone who is at all familiar with the conduct of 
elections for county and urban local bodies must be well 
aware that usually the franchise is little exercised, and that 
it is only on occasions when party politics or some matter 
of burning local interest plays a prominent part in an election 
that any kind of keenness is displayed by the electors. If, 
therefore, the conferring upon local bodies of the duty of 
electing the members of the Second Chamber were to result 
in introducing more generally than has hitherto been the 
case the spirit of party politics into the elections for the 
local bodies themselves, the present writer, at any rate, 
would view the matter with comparative equanimity, because 
he feels that any change from the apathy generally displayed 
by the bulk of the ratepayers with regard to such elections 
is highly desirable in the interests of municipal efficiency. 
He also is convinced that local and not political interests, as 
a general rule, would be “the local Government voter’s ” 
main consideration—in other words, that Lord Bryce’s fear 
that the municipal electors would be influenced more by a 
candidate’s political opinions than by his fitness for local 
work is exaggerated. On the other hand, it is tolerably 
clear that men of influence and standing throughout the 
country, from whom, it is to be hoped, the members of the 
Second Chamber would be largely drawn, would be more 
likely to come forward as candidates if they knew that they 
were to be elected by representative assemblies than if they 
were asked to submit themselves to election by special Juntas 
composed merely of members of the House of Commons. 
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Lord Bryce and his colleagues divide their proposed 
Second Chamber into two sections. One section is to 
consist of two hundred and forty-six members to be elected 
by the House of Commons and the other section, the number 
of which is fixed at about a quarter of the whole Second 
Chamber (excluding certain ex-officio members), is to be 
chosen by a Joint Standing Committee of both Houses. The 
object of the introduction of this method of selection for part 
of the new Assembly is the preservation of “ the continuity 
of the ancient House of Lords ”’ which, as previously stated 
in this article, the Conference considered desirable. But 
this particular device seems to be an extremely feeble one, 
for it is only in the first selection of members of the Second 
Chamber that the choice of the Joint Standing Committee 
is to be limited to hereditary Peers and Spiritual Lords of 
Parliament. “‘ At the second and third elections by the 
Joint Standing Committee not less than half of the vacancies 
to be filled on each occasion shall be filled by the selection 
of holders of hereditary Peerages or Bishops holding diocesan 
Sees and the remainder from whatever source the Joint 
Standing Committee think best, whether within or without 
the Peerage. Thereafter the choice of the Joint Standing 
Committee shall be unrestricted except that the number of 
Peers and Bishops holding diocesan Sees sitting in the 
Second Chamber shall not fall below thirty.” * 

It will be seen, therefore, that at the fourth election of 
the Second Chamber it is quite possible that the representa- 
tives of ‘‘ the ancient House of Lords’ might be reduced to 
the number of thirty. Presumably either Lord Bryce and 
his colleagues count upon the maintenance of the original 
number of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, or they consider 
that by the time the fourth election takes place the “ con- 
tinuity ”’ between the House of Lords and the Second 
Chamber will have been established, with the consequent 
result that the continued presence in the new Assembly of 
the representatives of the old order will no longer be required. 

It is difficult to understand what useful purpose would 
be served by this division of the Second Chamber into two 
sections, each section elected or selected by a different body. 
If once there is any tampering with the existing constitution 
of the Upper House and a system of outside election is 
adopted for the greater part of the new Second Chamber, it 
seems wholly indefensible in principle that even a fraction 
of the Assembly should be chosen, even temporarily, from a 
privileged section of the community. The present writer 

* See Recommendations of the Bryce Conference. 
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believes, too, that if the system of election of which he is in 
favour were adopted, hereditary Peers and Bishops would 
most certainly be among those elected to sit in the Second 
Chamber. The great traditions of the House of Lords would 
be safe in their keeping, while their position in the new 
Assembly would be stronger and more convincing if they 
held their seats as the elected representatives of particular 
localities and not by reason of their hereditary titles or 
ecclesiastical precedence. 

With regard to the duration of membership for the 
Second Chamber, there is no objection to the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Bryce and his colleagues. Members should 
hold their seats for a longer period than the members of the 
House of Commons and the whole Assembly “ should not be 
renewed in its entirety all at once, but as to part only, a 
proportion of its members retiring at stated intervals.”’ Nor 
can any reasonable opposition be made to the recommenda- 
tion that peers who are not elected as members of the Second 
Chamber, and clergymen of all denominations should be 
allowed to sit in the Second Chamber. In view of the fact, 
too, that women can now become members of the House of 
Commons, they also should be eligible for election to the 
Second Chamber. But in this article, unfortunately, space 
does not permit of a close examination of these and other 
matters of detail. 

All that the writer has been able to do has been to outline 
the broad principles upon which the constitution of a new 
Second Chamber might be framed. These principles may 
be briefly summarized as follows : 


1. The Second Chamber should be a representative body 
of not more than four hundred members who should 
be elected by local Assemblies directly elected by 
the people. 

2. Bills should not be submitted for the Royal Assent 
unless they have been agreed to by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

3. The Second Chamber should not be given the right to 
initiate any form of taxation, nor should it be 
within its power to bring about the fall of a 
Ministry ; but it should be enabled to discuss and 
to amend Financial Bills. 

4, In the event of the failure of the usual methods to 
arrive at an agreement between the two Houses, 
recourse should be had to the old practice of a 
Free Conference. 

CUTHBERT HEADLAM 


THE FETISH OF THE RIVIERA 


THE people found along the Riviera are divided into two 
orders. There are the natives, who speak a curious language 
of their own, quite unbeautiful, neither French nor Italian 
but something like bad Italian and worse French, mixed. 
The other order is that of Visitors—‘‘ Our Guests,” as 
we are called in the local news sheets. They seem never to 
use the word “ victim” in this connection. 

If you chance to travel to Nice by train with a returning 
Nicois, as the train bumps heartily along through the 
suburbs you will observe him gazing hungrily through 
the closed window and you will hear him declaim fervently, 
“Chére Nice.” Heis very evidently glad to be back. Sooner 
or later you will be leaving Nice, and as the train bumps 
heartily through the suburbs you will take your last look 
at its beauties and you will very probably murmur ruefully, 
‘Chere Nice.” It certainly is—very, very dear. 

The day I started for Nice a man in the club, seeing me 
standing in the hall alongside a suit case, said, ‘‘ Hullo, 
Jasper”? (my name, that), “ Hullo, Jasper, my lad, whither 
away this merry morn ?” 

The date was mid-October, and curiously enough it was 
a dull, damp, bitter, chill day with frequent gusts of very 
cold, wet rain. I answered with what modesty I could, 
“Henry, I am off to Nice, in the south of France.” He 
pretended not to care, and remarked in a tone that he strove 
to keep pleasant, “Ha. So you have become a Rich 
Person.” And with that departed into the merry morn 
of which he had spoken, en route for the jolly old office. 

Now I am so far from being a Rich Person that I am 
looking forward with some longing to the next war. It 
will not impoverish me, because it can’t, and I have in my 
head one or two little notions that might, I fancy, be turned 
into money, given another war. What man has done man 
can do, and next war my place will be in the camp of 
the Get-a-Bits. There I shan’t get hurt, even if I don’t 
grow rich. 

London to Newhaven was excellent, comfortable, quick 
travel, and no humbugging about. At Newhaven, desperate 
rush of earnest people with sharp-cornered luggage to bag 
all the best places and all the deck-chairs on the boat. 
Watching them, and rubbing such of my bruised places as 
I could reach, I found myself hoping for a nice bobbish 
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crossing. In the meantime went down to the dining saloon, 
where I got into a quiet corner out of the way of the earnest 
folk with the sharp-cornered luggage. 

Half-way down the stairs, stuck against the wall, was a 
large bit of twisted steel, underneath it a label which said 
that it was part of the torpedo which blew the front end of 
the ship off in 1916 when she was an auxiliary something 
or other. A French Paquebot, and a good stout ship, 
evidently. 

The Fates were kind. Within ten minutes of casting off 
the little ship was jumping about real lively. Excellent 
lunch, not dear, not cheap either: good helpings of every- 
thing, no crowding, and no waiting—I mean I did none, 
because there were plenty of stewards whose life business 
it is to wait, with only three of us to see after. Then on 
deck, feeling fine. The thrusters nowhere to be seen: 
leastways, only five or six of them scattered about here and 
there, very piano, not the least little bit of thrust left in them, 
muffled up in rugs and blankets, pale, sad. Deck-chairs, 
any quantity of them, all unoccupied now: good places for 
looking out, forrard, port and starboard, aft, all unoccupied. 
There wasn’t any wind to speak of, either. 

Running up Dieppe Harbour the deck filled : there were all 
the thrusters with their wicked hand luggage, all set upon 
thrusting off the boat at least as hard as they had thrust 
on to it. It is a thing that makes for your own comfort no 
less than for that of other travellers to register your stuff 
through from London, and carry with you just what will 
go into your pockets. Unfortunately you can’t persuade 
people of this. When we tied up at Dieppe I stood back 
and smoked my pipe, watched the thrusters shoving violently 
against each other, fighting their way ashore, then being 
herded into the Customs place, all banging and barging and 
bumping into each other, getting hot and cross and bruised. 
What a painful business these people make of travelling, 
to be sure! I left the ship last, walked up the gangway 
alone, didn’t get a single biff, not one single biff with any- 
thing, made my way to the train, dropped a couple of news- 
papers into a seat that I liked the look of, and went to have 
a peep at the buffet. On the way there passed the Customs 
shed, wherein the thrusters seemed to be busy. 

In the buffet was a little notice which said that English 
money could be changed on demand. Having a pound 
or two I invited my waiter’s attention to the little notice, 
handed him the pound or two, and left him to it. He did 
not come back quickly—in fact, he did not come back at all. 
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The practice in such case is for the waiter to come hurrying 
with your change a moment or two after the All Aboard 
the Train bell has gone. It can happen that the customer 
is not then to be found, and in the worst event, as the lottery 
circulars have it, if he is still waiting, he is all in a dither to 
get away, so that he does not count nor even examine his 
change. Thus a competent waiter in the buffet can in time 
amass a sufficiency and retire to wherever it is that such 
people do retire to. But I, having finished my coffee, took 
a stroll to see after my pound or two, found the waiter, who 
was overjoyed to see me, and proceeded to count out change. 
Some of it I didn’t like the look of at all at all. However, 
inquiry made disclosing the fact that I was going to get 
20 per cent. under the ruling rate of exchange, I resumed 
possession of my pound or two, wished the waiter good 
luck, better luck, and paddled off to the train. 

Two ladies, English, had arranged themselves and baggage 
over about five-sixths of the compartment, rather more in 
fact, crowding me into a very inconsiderable space. Their 
appearance did not suggest that they were smokers, which 
made it a little curious that they should have descended 
upon a smoking compartment. They did not smoke, though 
they sniffed rather when I did. But they ate and drank, 
sprinkling bits of bun and sausage-roll and orange-peel 
and banana-skins and silvered paper off chocolate all about, 
and swilling tea or something out of thermos flasks. Those 
animals which are called “‘ lower” mostly take their food 
into a corner and devour it there in decent privacy. I wish 
that humans would follow their excellent admirable example 
in this matter. I hate being sprayed with bits of sausage- 
roll and cold mutton and such like things. 

Paris. I rose, shook myself free from such of the débris of 
the meal as had come to me, bowed politely to ye brace of Eat- 
Anywheres, left the train, and made for the Customs. Touch 
your cap, call the man Monsieur, tell no lies, have your 
keys in your hand, and you'll have no trouble with the Paris 
Customs. A taxi took me a matter of two or three hundred 
yards to the hotel. The hour was lateish, it was a cold, wet 
evening, and I suppose I looked tired. Anyway, the lad 
in the hotel office added me up right the very first time. He 
said, and never blinked—may Heaven forgive the wretch— 
“Only one room left. One hundred and eighty francs 
per night.” I gasped. The place was no Ritz. But 
gasping didn’t help. I took the room. Of course the place 
wasn’t half full, still the lad had caught me with my braces 
adrift as the saying is, and that was all there was to it. 
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Getting out of that hotel the next morning was a good 
deal more of a business than getting into it had been. There 
was a charge on my bill, quite a considerable charge too, 
for “service.” Nevertheless there were nine people who 
expected me to tip them, and took all the necessary steps to 
let me know this. Actually I tipped only six or seven of 
them, which was foolish of me, because when I got to the 
station I noticed that the top of my helmet case had been 
carefully wrenched off, and that the family umbrella which 
was travelling with me had been very neatly smashed inside, 
where it didn’t show. Sabotage, I think they call it in 
the books. That’s how I know that I tipped only seven of 
the nine claimants. Two damaged pieces of luggage showed 
that two people had not been tipped: seven from nine —— 

From Paris to Nice I went second class. If anybody 
else is thinking of doing the like he had better be careful. 
You don’t in any case roll up, self and luggage in a taxi, to 
the Gare de Lyon a quarter of an hour before the train is 
due to depart, ask a porter to put your stuff in a smoker, 
buy your ticket and some papers, tip the porter, and so 
away. Ohno. It’s not a bit like that. In the station you 
walk and walk and walk, ever so far, paying little calls in 
little offices, leaving in each little office a little money, 
collecting in each a bit of paper. You use up a lot of time 
and patience and all your small change. It is advisable, 
if you mean to trave! on the 3.40 p.m., to get an early break- 
fast and arrive at the Gare, clear-headed, fresh, but not 
too fresh, active and eager, at about 9 a.m. This will allow 
of your paying all the little calls, etc., comfortably, and ought 
to ensure you a seat on the train. You can get your luncheon 
on the station. 

If, on the other hand, you leave everything until the last 
minute, arrive at the station a couple of hours only before 
the train is due to go, the probability is that you will not get 
away init. Verb. sap. sat. Mind also that you have plenty 
of small notes always; 5 francs and 10 francs are useful 
sizes, and they cost less than the 20 franc sort. Nobody 
ever has any change, none to give you, anyway. 

Of the eighteen hours in that second-class compartment 
I shall not say very much. They were quite the worst and 
longest nightmare I have ever experienced. It was a corridor 
coach and the compartment was supposed to accommodate 
eight people, people considerably smaller than the average 
British person. There were seven sitting in it when I 
arrived, and they had all got luggage with them—on the 
floor, on their knees, on the racks, everywhere. 
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My numbered seat I persuaded a young fellow to evacuate, 
rather against his will, his own numbered seat, I gathered, 
being less to his liking than mine. The windows were close 
shut. The atmosphere already was a little—well, foggy, 
and it wanted yet half an hour to starting-time. In one 
corner sat a lady, facing her in the other corner another 
lady. They were well into pork pies and sausages and 
chocolates and some sort of liquid refreshment. I said, 
“What about having a window open for a bit?” The 
proposal was instantly and unanimously turned down by 
seven people who quite obviously regarded me as something 
dangerous in the lunatic line. I retired to the corridor. And 
at once my seat disappeared. 

It was a very long train, and the dining-car conveniently 
placed exactly at the fore end of it. From where I was 
one walked a couple of hundred yards to get to it. The 
corridors are narrower than ours, and the whole outfit 
generally aged, dirty, cheap-looking, and uncomfortable. 
Within six hours of starting the lavatories stank abominably. 
After dining I made my way back to where I belonged, it 
being then something after nine. The place was in dark- 
ness, everything close shuttered, no sign of my seat at all at 
all—and a grunt, a chorus of grunts, saluted me when I 
opened the door. So did a whiff of the very thickest, 
foulest, unbreatheable air I have ever been required to face. 
I didn’t face it, but bowing to it and to the grunts, closed 
the door and withdrew. 

In the corridor also the windows were all shut. With 
much difficulty I persuaded one of them to open. I don’t 
think they are often let down. Within five minutes the door 
of a first-class compartment opened and out, with a tiger- 
like spring, came an old gentleman all muffled up in a 
balaclava helmet and blanket wrappings, directed himself 
indignantly on the open window, shut it, and glared at me. 
I ventured to say in a pleasant voice, ‘“‘ Monsieur likes not 
the air?’ Monsieur scowled gruntingly, or grunted 
scowlingly at me, vouchsafed no other reply, returned to 
his compartment, and banged the door. 

Then another old gentleman, in a skull-cap, came and 
switched the light off. His own compartment being in 
darkness, all the windows of it close curtained, it didn’t 
seem to me that a light in the corridor could injure him 
much. So, waiting till he was safely back to his fug, I 
put the light on again. Out he popped, put it off. I 
allowed time enough for him to get back comfortably into 
his blankets and blackness, and put it on. Thought I, 
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a ancient will tire of this game before I do.” And 
e did. 

Encouraged, I opened the window again, so that I had 
light and fresh air at any rate, though standing all night 
in a@ narrow corridor, bumped violently all over the place 
as the train tore along, was not perhaps the ideal of com- 
fortable travel for a man going to the south of France for his 
health’s sake. How some of the French trains keep the 
rails Ido not know. They go very fast, and at times I feel 
sure they do get off the lines, short-cut across country, and 
bump back on to them at a convenient place. ... That 
was a terrible night, and ’'m not going to say any more 
about it. 

It was dawning as we left Marseilles and got amongst 
the hills alongside the sea—very beautiful, all of it. Wonder- 
ful clear, bright air, giving sharpest, hardest, cleanest definition 
to every outline, so that trees and hills and houses look as 
if they had been cut out of cardboard and stuck up fresh 
that morning. Presently a tunnel, a very long one: halt 
in the middle, dark, all the train lights shut off: suffocating 
blackness, certain ladies hysterical, shrieking. 

The run from Marseilles to Nice, five hours or so, follows 
pretty closely along the sea, beautifully blue, with gaudy- 
coloured, exceedingly rococo-looking villas dotted about 
in the midst of orange-trees and olive-trees and palms and 
vines and lots of gorgy flowering shrubs. Olives are dusty, 
grey, shabby-looking trees, but the orangers are lovely lumps 
of greenery, with any amount of fruits glowing golden in 
them. 

And so into Nice—Chére Nice. On the platform a small 
porter informed me that it would take two hours to recover 
my luggage from the van—-why, I did not succeed in 
ascertaining from him, except that it always did take two 
hours. Certainly it wasn’t because there were many people 
wanting luggage out of it. It seemed to me that any luggage 
the French people could not squeeze into the compartment 
with them they just left at home. For this there are two 
reasons suggested: (a) the perfectly appalling charge the 
railway makes for what it calls excess luggage, anything 
over 66 lb. being excess, and (b) the high rate of baggage 
casualties, due to pilfering. 

An old priest of my acquaintance on his way to Cannes 
had his suit case stolen out of the luggage van somewhere 
on the Cannes side of Paris. He reported this, and the rail- 
way administration kept him pretty busy for the next 
three weeks answering little notes, and filling in forms, and 
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paying out small sums of money. Finally, they trium- 
phantly produced the suit case, sans locks, everything gone, 
empty—and billed the old gentleman 55 francs for their 
trouble in the matter. If the Southern Railway in England 
think they can beat that—well, let them try. 

With two hours to fill in I retired to the buffet, where I 
presently attracted the attention of a gentleman who seemed 
to be connected with the place. He said, quite shortly, 
“Luncheon will be ready in half an hour,” and returned 
to a conference with a brace of colleagues at the end of 
the room. Waving a £5 note at him brought him from the 
conference again, to tell me that he thought he could oblige 
by turning the thing into French money. He did this. 
When we counted it together the change added up to 470 
francs. 

“But, friend,’ said I, “the rate yesterday was 111 
francs to the £1, was not it? Eighty-five francs commission 
for changing a perfectly good fiver seems a leetle high, don’t 
you think?” In a rather surly tone he replied that he 
didn’t think so; that the rate of exchange varied from day 
to day: and that he had to live. Not seeing why he should 
do so entirely at my charges, I resumed possession of the 
fiver and said the deal was off. 

My little porter came to me, asked where I was bound 
for. I gave him the name of the village, some five miles 
away. He said he knew the very man to take me there, a 
relative of his wife’s, a friend of his own. I said, “ All 
right. Get the gear aboard as soon as your railway lets 
go of it, and come and tell me.” 

The luncheon meal was not bad, a little on the skimpy 
side, considerably dearer than a similar meal in Soho, the 
wine both vile and costly. ‘Ten per cent. of the bill as tip 
utterly failed to gratify or even satisfy my friend the waiter, 
which I regretted. The small porter, for getting three 
packages out of the luggage van and loading them on to his 
friend’s Ford, demanded 30 francs. I didn’t pay 30 francs, 
but I did part with 20—and I doubt whether it can be quite 
as hard for these people to live as they make out. 

The friend with the Ford was a real artist. His machine 
was painted a bright blue, a baby bus body upon a very 
ancient chassis. ‘The thing travelled fast, we bumped two 
other vehicles on the way, and the friend gave and took a 
good deal of loud abuse from other users of the road. He 
was for driving straight through my village, but that I 
managed to stop. For the five-mile run he asked 200 francs. 
I said that seemed a good deal for the car, let alone for a 
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five-mile run in it. He answered that he had to live. At the 
latter end he went off, thoroughly peevish, with only 140 
francs of my money. 

The lodgings were clean and sunny: also, at night, 
exceedingly cold. During the day they were much crowded 
with flies: for them, poor dears, existence is a struggle if 
you like. By night mosquitoes possessed the place, and, 
mosquito nets not being provided, I lost a good deal of blood. 

For a bundle of sticks to make a fire with I paid my 
landlady 6 francs. I suppose she had to live. In fact, I 
recollect now that she assured me she had. When I had 
been a week in her house, had got my stuff unpacked—you 
know—she told me that my daily bottle of wine (ordinaire, 
very) was going to cost me more. My washing was very 
badly done, took ten or twelve days in the doing, and then 
cost more than it did, promptly and properly done, in England. 

I had a bundobust whereby I was to pay 50 francs per 
day, allin, but what with this and that and the next thing, all 
“extra,” I found myself paying 75. On top of that my 
weekly bill was surcharged 10 per cent. on the total of it ‘‘ for 
service.” But unless I tipped the servant well and often 
she was in my regard deaf and blind alike, and completely 
bereft of the memory faculty. In the garden are fig-trees, 
and one day I plucked a green fig and ate same. One franc 
appeared in my bill for that. 

Letters come once a day, a lady brings them. And she 
takes any letters there are for the post. That is, she does 
if she is tipped. Otherwise she forgets to call in, and you 
wait for your letters, whilst those you have written don’t 
get away. Just as well to know that. I got a telegram 
once, the office being less than half a mile distant, and on 
it I paid 2 francs porterage. 

From the bottom of our road a tram goes into Nice. 
It is an electric tram and it runs on lines. In some places 
these are flush with the road, elsewhere they sink below 
its surface, and along some stretches they rise several inches 
above it. As the road is narrow and everything on it goes 
always at top speed, this makes cycling and driving very 
interesting. In any contretemps arising out of these con- 
ditions it is best to be in the tram, which is harder and 
heavier than most of the other vehicles on the road. I 
have, however, seen our tram treat with great respect a 
large lorry loaded with bags of cement. This being a 
Republic you may travel first or second class in the tram. 
In either case when paying your fare you add a small sum 
for the conductor, as he has to live. Also, you need to count 
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your change, and to sort out from it and return to him coins 
that are not current. 

The track seems to have been put down a good many 
years ago in a great hurry by people not much experienced 
in that sort of work. You can, when it is daylight, usually 
ascertain whether the tram is on the lines by looking over 
the side. I don’t travel often in the trams. Not long 
since one of them fell into a ravine and the driver and 
conductor and fifteen passengers were damaged. There 
were fifteen passengers on board at the time. 

The first time I went into Nice per tram was on a warm 
and sunny afternoon. Here and there one got glimpses 
of the beautiful blue Mediterranean sparkling in the sunshine : 
on the other hand were the lower Alps, bold, clear-cut, 
dominant: on both sides were scattered patches of gardens 
with orange-trees and date-palms and gorgeous greenery : 
the air was incredibly crisp and clean: everything utterly 
delightful. I tipped the conductor, and persuaded him 
to take back certain Austrian coins which he had, doubtless 
inadvertently, sought to plant upon me. 

Arrived in Nice I went to one of those attractive little 
kiosks on the tree-shaded boulevard to buy a paper. My 
change was 3 francs short, and some of it looked as if the 
gent. in the kiosk had made it himself in his spare time. 
I told him I knew he had to live, feared it might not interest 
him to learn that I also had to, and, anyway, what about 
my 3 francs, and what about those funny bits of metal ? 
We adjusted matters, and I passed along. 

Went into a very splendid grocer’s shop, a real posh 
place, made some small purchases—total, 71 francsodd. Put 
down a 100 franc note. Change, 19 francs and some odd 
pennies short. I got off my little piece about having to live, 
collected the balance of my change, and departed from the 
place, feeling that the staff thought me a very mean and 
disagreeable man. 

Thence, feeling the need of a bracer, I adventured into 
a café. The waiter brought a glass with a lot of rough- 
looking ice in it—was for pouring the brandy in on top: 
this project I defeated. On leaving I had to tell him that 
I had no faith in a 50 franc note he had handed me in change. 
He said that was all nonsense. I said, “‘ Well, of course 
you have to live: so, indeed, have I. Is there a manager 
anywhere about?” And so I got a real 50 franc note. 
Further plans I had for that afternoon, but the wear and 
tear were altogether too fierce, so I cut the programme and 
went home in the tram ek dum. 
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The Nicois take great pride in the climate of Nice. They 
attribute the charm and excellence of it to their own virtues 
and efforts, and cold, wet, windy days whereof there are 
a fair number, they resent as wicked, spiteful interference 
by Nature with their own good handiwork and arrange- 
ments. In their view Nature has no business to butt in 
and spoil their Season, which is their living. They don’t 
apologise for bad weather, but they explain it a good deal, 
in the local papers mostly. 

Of the Nice money-changers I shall not say much. It is 
distinctly unfortunate for them that in the great boulevard 
where various of them carry on their wicked work newspapers 
make a great display of the price of the franc as it varies from 
hour to hour in London, New York, Milan, Brussels, and else- 
where. This inevitably cramps their style. Nevertheless 

One afternoon, being at a loose end, I visited several of 
them, waving a fiver. They all seemed to want the fiver, 
and they all wanted to pay much too much less than its 
value. One of the brotherhood, not a Frenchman I am 
glad to say, but some sort of Levantine, got very hot and 
bothered and shouted that the Anglais were a sale race. 
This was after I had let him finger the fiver and then refused 
to accept 10 francs in the pound under the exchange rate for it. 

That, I thought, was a little strong. It seems not so 
long since the word “ sale’ was reserved for use in conjunc- 
tion with the word “‘ Boche’”’: many people did not know 
that “‘ sale Boche”’ was two words. 

Along the Riviera there are lots of posh hotels, where you 
pay more than London prices for accommodation that is 
certainly not better if indeed it is as good, more for food 
and wine and service that are certainly not as good. Yet 
the place is a fetish with many English people. Snobbery 
has a good deal to do with it. It’s the thing to come down 
this way at a certain time of year. That the journey 
is long, expensive, uncomfortable, that you pay through 
the nose for everything when you are here, these are factors 
which apparently add to the lure of the place. 

Years ago, before. the war, I lived in Paris and in 
Normandy, loved the life and loved the people, honest, 
pleasant, cheerful folk. Later, my work brought me into 
touch with French soldiers and administrators and traders 
and missionaries in the Tropics, and I liked them, respected 
them, and we always got on well together. Then during 
the war I was back in France, saw the courage and labour 
and genius of the people in finest flower, became more than 
ever Francophile. 
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All the same I am not returning to the Riviera, once I 
get away. For the man of modest means it is a good deal 
dearer living here than in England, and nothing like so 
comfortable. There is this also in addition, the constant 
petty thievery, which is dreadfully wearing. Certainly 
the sunshine is very delightful, though the sun doesn’t shine 
always, not by any manner of means. “It ain’ gonna rain 
no mo’” could be a thoroughly popular song along the 
Riviera. And it is cold, too. The Alps here march down 
to the sea, and an off-shore wind is bitter cold, coming away 
off the snow-clad mountain masses to the northward. 

Personally, I am convinced that lots of places in Devon 
and in Cornwall are healthier, cheaper, better value in every 
way, than is Chére Nice. 


J. F. J. Fivzpatrick 
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THE CHARWOMAN IN FICTION 


THERE is no need to offer an apology for the choice of this 
unromantic subject if it is true that “everything is the 


| proper stuff of fiction.” 


But though this may be so, the charwoman has not 
received that attention from novelists and dramatists that 
has been bestowed on other members of domestic service. 
Of these the family butler holds first place. Not only did 
his ancestor, the seneschal, win recognition in the drama 
centuries ago, but he is still prominent on the stage and in 
fiction, especially in tales of crime and mystery. In com- 
parison with him his fellow-servants are but vague shapes 
that flit through the pages of a book or on and off the 
stage. Yet in spite of the fact that the charwoman has not, 
so far, been chosen by any notable poet as a theme for his 
verse, she has lately figured in several works of fiction, and 
seems to be increasing in favour, if not as heroine, as a 
fairly important secondary personage. 

This is as it should be, for the charwoman has pre- 
eminently the opportunity to develop into a “character.” 
Her experience is more varied than that of the permanent 
indoor maid, and her independence gives her more freedom 
of judgment than does even the prerogative of the old 
family nurse. 

She goes from one house to another, becomes familiar 
with the tragedy in one, the comedy in another—the prob- 
lems of all, and has the background of her own home to 
keep alive the sense of proportion. In her daily journeys 
she sees something of the outside world, where there is 
always the chance of witnessing, or taking part in, an 
unusual event. The passing charwoman who picked up the 
note of the imprisoned Sun-Yat-Sen in Portland Place had, 
of course, a rare opportunity of rendering an important 
service, but it is possible that it might have been neglected 
by anyone with less curiosity or more conventionality. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century the charwoman 
was not so commonly employed as she is now, which may 
account for her comparative neglect by the novelists of the 
day. Dickens has left us no full-length portrait of one— 
perhaps because charwomen did not fill him with the same 
indignation as sick-nurses, workhouse matrons, beadles, 
schoolmasters, and other persons with opportunities for 
oppressing those in their charge. Such mention as he 
makes of them shows that he had no high opinion of the 
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race—witness the description of one of the harpy type in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. It is but a fleeting reflection in the 
mirror of Ruth’s mind that we get when she goes to dine 
with John Westlock in his rooms at Furnival’s Inn, and 
catches sight of the fiery-faced matron in the background 
who helps to lay the cloth. The author gives her no other 
name but Fiery-Face, but we realize definitely the forbidding 
figure in its “‘ crunched bonnet with particularly long strings 
to it hanging down her back.” 

Ruth made timid and engaging advances to Fiery-Face, 
but the latter maintained a “ grim and griffin-like inflexi- 
bility towards these as proceeding from a hostile and 
dangerous power.” 

She scented peril and foresaw the end of her reign with 
its occasion to speed the disappearance of John Westlock’s 
tea and sugar, and to make handsome profits on his laundry. 
Pip, in Great Expectations, was looked after by just such 
another, when he lived in Garden Court. An “‘ inflammatory 
female,” assisted by an “animated rag-bag’’ whom she 
called her niece, and whose head was indistinguishable from 
a dusty broom, came daily to “ knock the furniture about 
and make a dust.” They both had weak eyes, which Pip 
attributed to “chronically looking through keyholes, and 
were always at hand when not wanted. Indeed, that was 
their only reliable quality besides larceny.” 

The only example in whose favour Dickens makes an 
exception is “ Charley” in Bleak House, if indeed the char- 
child of thirteen can be be counted as a full-blown char- 
woman. But one who could nurse and clean and wash 
could surely claim to hold her own with many a worker 
twice her age. Charlotte, the orphan of a bailiff’s runner, 
and the sole support of her younger brother and sister, was 
explained from the world’s point of view by good Mrs. 
Blinder who lived on the floor below them. The calling of 
the child’s father ‘“‘ wasn’t liked in the yard”’—it wasn’t 
approved of by other lodgers. ‘It is not a genteel calling,” 
she had to concede. “Some people won’t employ her 
because she was a follerer’s child—some people that do 
employ her cast it at her; some make a merit of having her 
to work for them ... and perhaps pay her less and put 
upon her more. But she’s patienter than others would be, 
and is clever too, and always willing up to the full mark of 
her strength and over.” 

What more indeed could be asked of anybody ? 

It is to be regretted that Thackeray permits us such a 
slight acquaintance with Mrs, Tinker, or Tink, as Sir Pitt 
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Crawley familiarly called her. She was what we should now 
term a caretaker, but as Sir Pitt introduced her as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Charwoman ”’ to Becky Sharp, the children’s new governess, 
she legitimately ranks as such. Mrs. Tinker looked after 
the gloomy mansion in Great Gaunt Street and lived on 
board-wages when the family was away. When Sir Pitt 
came to town for his parliamentary duties or law business, 
she cooked his tripe and onions, shared his supper, fetched 
his tobacco, and grumbled at him for demanding the odd 
farthing change. She had the courage of her opinion, and 
commented to Becky in Sir Pitt’s presence on his meanness 
and on the quarrelsome disposition of the late Lady Crawley 
—which left him quite unruffled. 

As Sir Pitt went up to bed that night, he bade Becky 
Sharp be ready at five next morning for the coach down to 
Queen’s Crawley, and said: ‘“‘ You'll sleep with Tinker 
to-night ; it’s a big bed, and there’s room for two. Lady 
Crawley died in it. Good-night.” 

Nowise dismayed by the prospect, Rebecca sprang 
about the large funereal chamber, examining the furniture 
and peeping into cupboards while the old charwoman was 
saying her prayers. “I shouldn’t like to sleep in this yeer 
bed without a good conscience,” said the old woman. 

Grumbler she might be, but no doubt Sir Pitt knew he 
could trust her tongue, for when presently Miss Sharp tried 
to pump “my dear Mrs. Tinker” on the subject of the 
Crawley family, that solemn personage became discreet (or 
was it merely sleepy ?) and “set up in her corner of the bed 
such a snore as only the nose of innocence can produce.” 

The kind of charwoman who was not what Thackeray 
called a “‘ servant of the servants,”’ but one who looked after 
single gentlemen in chambers (in those days commonly 
called a laundress), was held by him in no higher estimation 
than by Dickens. He draws a dismal picture of the dis- 
comforts young men endured at their hands. Mrs. Flanagan, 
who waited on Arthur Pendennis in Lamb Court, invariably 
tested his supply of British spirits, and was given to out- 
bursts of maudlin sentiment. When Pen was ill, gin—or 
her tender heart—moved her to tears; “indeed his 
condition so much alarmed her that she was obliged to 
have recourse to the stimulus of brandy to enable her to 
support the grief which his illness occasioned.” 

Mrs. Flanagan reappears for a moment in The Adventures 
of Philip, when she offers in a voice “ broken by sobs and 
gin” to chare for Philip for nothing in his hour of need, and 
to nurse the dear children. 
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A worthier specimen of the same class is mentioned by 
Anthony Trollope in Castle Richmond. Mrs. Whereas of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields “ had been a daughter of Themis all 
her life, waiting upon scions of the law since first she had 
been able to run for a penn’orth of milk.” 

Though, like Fiery-Face, she wore a bonnet as part of 
her household costume, and was imperious in her ways 
and fluent of tongue, she had a reputation both for honesty 
and zeal. 

It is not till we come to twentieth-century fiction that we 
find the charwoman dealt with more or less seriously. 

John Galsworthy presents her to us in pathetic but 
strictly unsentimental guise. Mrs. Jones, in The Silver Boz, 
is a hard-working London woman who throughout the 
ordeal of unjust suspicion, and with a drunken, out-of-work 
husband and three small children to keep, maintains her 
quiet, respectful demeanour to a painful, almost unnatural 
degree. Absolutely impersonal in tone, as the book directs, 
she answers her employer, Mr. Barthwick, without heat, 
resentment, or alarm. She tries to defend, or rather excuses 
as a matter of course, her husband’s conduct towards herself 
on the score of his circumstances. “‘ My husband is ve 
good about the children when he’s in work. But when he’s 
not in work, of course he’s a very difficult man,” and weighs 
the question judicially whether she ought to leave him or 
not. As regards herself, she never goes beyond re-stating, 

“‘of course, “I know nothing about it” (the disappearance 
of the silver box), and makes no appeal to the compas- 
sion of her employers, except for one dumb gesture at 
the end. 

The same dull manner and monotonous voice were 
reproduced with telling effect in another charwoman on the 
stage, though in a very different setting. In the inimitable 
** Trial of Voice ”’ scene in the Follies, Pélissier sat interview- 
ing the various applicants and testing their voices. Seeing 
a woman in the room, apparently awaiting her turn, he 
impatiently told her to step forward and begin at once—any 
song she liked. She obediently stood fronting the audience, 
with a vacant stare, arms hanging at her sides, and chanted 
in a sing-song voice a ballad of endless verses, such as one 
might have heard any day in a mews twenty years ago. The 
only lines that recur to memory are : 


My husban’ was a fi-i-ish-erman, 
But the on-ly time he ev-er caught a fish 
Was the day when he caught me! 
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The song ended abruptly by the charwoman asking: “ May 
I go back to my work now ?”’ 

Though it may be objected that The Charwoman’s 
Daughter, by James Stephens, is really a fantasy, it cer- 
tainly does show us the world as seen by a very poor Dublin 
charwoman. Mrs. Makebelieve’s work was to scrub out 
rooms and wash down staircases at ls. 6d. a day, but her lot 
was softened by her passionate mother-love and by her 
powers of imagination. When she lay down at night, she 
‘demanded from a sleep world the things she lacked in the 
wide-awake one.” 

She must have been an uncomfortable kind of char- 
woman to employ. Her bitter reflections on the difference 
between her employers’ black silk aprons and her own 
ended in her discussing ‘‘ their appearance and morals with 
such power that they at once dismissed her from their 
employment.” Hence her clients were always new. 

Treated from an almost purely humorous point of view, 
bordering on the farcical, Mrs. Green, in the book of that 
name by Eleanor Rynd, is yet, in many respects, typical of 
the village charwoman. She is a shrewd countrywoman 
who does a few hours’ miscellaneous work every week at the 
Vicarage. She turns out rooms, scrubs attics, stones raisins 
for parish treats, and so forth, all to the accompaniment of 
voluble comments on daily life. Her mind revels in descrip- 
tions of disease, death-beds, and ‘‘ hupsets o’ hall kinds,” 
among which she prominently places marriage. ‘‘ For sheer 
uncertingness of a desprit kind—there’s nothin’ beats a 
husbing.” Yet her first venture in matrimony has not 
soured her; only made her keenly alive to the merits of her 
second husband, an attitude slightly tinged by contempt. 
‘A better natured little feller nor Green never step in a pair 
0’ boots,” she says, though on occasions she finds it con- 
venient to hint ‘‘ he was that dangerous when crossed in ’is 
food.”’ She alludes often to “‘’is feelin’ ’eart ”’—a quality 
that in her kind is prized above all virtues. We are enabled 
to see that Mrs. Green’s bark is worse than her bite, and that 
her favourite mood of important gloom. arises from the 
desire to impress and to magnify her personal dignity. 
“*Appy? ’oo’s ’appy?... You look aroun’ you, Miss, 
an’ what do you see. The skellington an’ the worm a 
gnawin’ in hevery cupboard. . . . In one ’ouse it’s a temper 

. in another it’s hillness, in another it’s a husbing... 
it’s somethin’ heverywhere.” 

Such is her philosophy, gathered from her experience in 
a variety of homes. 
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Mrs. Lush, whom E. V. Lucas introduces in Ginevra’s 


Money, is also of a reflective and philosophical turn of 
mind. Although we feel she is brought in only to give her 
views on the question of comparative poverty, we are 
incidentally enabled to appreciate the advantages of being 
a “visiting char.” She says that besides the change of 
scene that charwomen enjoy in the course of their work, 
they get an insight into things from the confidences of 
ladies who “like talking to someone fresh by way of a 
change—though there is no need to be told things in order 
to know them, as one who does much charing and keeps her 
eyes open sees much.” 

Though ministering more or less efficiently to our wants, 
the charwoman is not invariably an angel. Mrs. Bloxam, 
in Hugh Walpole’s Old Ladies, seems compounded entirely 
of benevolence and unselfishness, yet we are expressly told 
that ‘‘ she was no angel,” and that ‘to see her in one of her 
tempers, was to be reminded of the Homeric ages.” 

We have to take the author’s word for it, for we are not 
shown that side of her. Mrs. Bloxam waited on three 
impecunious old ladies on the top floor of a dreary old house. 
She called them at eight o’clock, cooked their breakfasts, 
tidied up their rooms, and left at ten, which proves she was a 
swift and methodical worker. But if one of the old ladies 
had overslept herself, Mrs. Bloxam thought nothing of 
returning later to make fresh tea; a pearl among char- 
women. Nor was she sharp after her money. She showed 
a delicacy on this point that does not, in real life, always 
accompany good nature. She knew her clients’ narrow 
means, and when poor dotty May Beringer prepared to go 
off suddenly on a journey, begged her to defer settling up 
until a time more convenient to the old lady, for she was 
sure Miss Beringer could not afford it. She spent more than 
her fair share of time in that house, as her husband was for 
ever telling her. She had plenty of other work, too, but her 
** old sillies ’ were her chief charge. 

In the description that is given us, we see one of George 
Belcher’s drawings come to life: ‘“‘ The furrowed, crimson 
face, her large round features, her charwoman’s straw hat 
stuck askew on one side of her head, her queer hoarse laugh 
as though she had a tankard of ale in front of her mouth, 
her way of standing, her thick legs spread, her head back, 
her hands on her ample hips.” 

After the manner of many, one of the old ladies could 
never conceive of Mrs. Bloxam as a separate identity, but 
another, we are glad to learn, was definitely grateful. Mrs. 
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Amorest, the only one of the trio who had a happy ending, 
declared that without her she would not have been alive 
that day, and concluded with putting an arm round her and 
kissing her on her crimson cheek. This, and the thanks of 
the old lady’s son, ‘‘ made Mrs. Bloxam more confused than 
she had been for many a day, so that she spoke breathlessly 
with deep sighs intermingled, as though she had been running 
for a mile.” 

One of the most recent portraits of a charwoman in 
fiction is also surely the most sympathetic ; that of Elsie in 
Riceyman Steps, by Arnold Bennett—Elsie, the plump, 
resourceful, honest young woman of healthy appetite, with 
a habit of swift repentance following on lapses from the 
path of rectitude. Her child-like greed and innocent pre- 
varications seem rather to enhance her lovableness. In the 
latter part of the book Elsie is promoted from “‘ daily char ” 
to “‘ general living-in,” but in the beginning we see her 
employed in the mornings in the bookshop of Earlforward 
the miser, and in the afternoons at Mrs. Arb’s the confec- 
tioner. Elsie is virtually the factor that links together the 
fates of her two employers, and when these were united in 
matrimony, she forms so integral a part of the household 
that it comes as a surprise to us as to her mistress to find 
that Elsie has actually relations and concerns of her own 
outside it. 

The egotism of Mrs. Earlforward and the aloofness of her 
husband had the effect of attaching Elsie devotedly to their 
service. So much so, that when both master and mistress 
fell desperately ill, all Elsie’s best qualities were brought to 
light: her courage and cheerfulness, her self-reliance and 
calm dignity. The dour bookseller, when in extremis, saw 
her benevolent face for the first time, not as charwoman, 
“but as a girl charged with energetic life, and her 
benevolence rendered her beautiful.” 

As there was always a certain daring about the meek 
creature, so in the dire moment of her master’s illness, when 
she found herself in sole responsibility, did she actually 
venture to take his keys, open his safe, and take from it the 
sixpence required for necessaries. She did it with quakings 
and consciousness of the enormity committed, but not more 
than attended the devouring of the spare egg and the steak. 

So far the charwoman has been considered from the 
employer’s point of view, but some of the works of fiction 
quoted above throw light on the reverse proposition. 

Mrs. Jones, in The Silver Box, accepts the irresponsi- 
bility of the young man, the pompous hypocrisy of his 
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father, the hard, indignant attitude of his mother, as the 
natural qualities of their position. She adheres to her own 
standard of morality, and though quite uncomprehending 
any other view, makes no protest at being measured by 
that of the Barthwicks’. She is consistently impersonal 
throughout. 

Not so Mrs. Green. She is nothing if not personal. She 
is as full of advice and as secure in her judgment of the 
fitness of things as a Job’s comforter. She is ready, after 
her own fashion, to console Miss Mary (to whom all her 
remarks are addressed) on the sorrows she imagines her to 
suffer. Assuming marriage to be the sole aim of the Vicar’s 
daughter, she jumps to the conclusion that the piece of news 
the latter has to announce must be her engagement. ‘“‘’An 
hallways ’ave I said that no one needn’t despair, let ’em 
hage never so.” In answer to the lady’s protest that she 
does not want to marry, Mrs. Green remarks approvingly : 
*“°An quite right too, Miss. ... Never want what you 
can’t ’ave, ’an then you'll be ’appy.” 

One of Mrs. Makebelieve’s chief consolations in life was 
the thought of the time when she would be able to put her 
prosperous client, Mrs. O’Connor, the policeman’s aunt, “in 
her place.” It distressed Mrs. Makebelieve to have to work 
for such a cold-eyed person whose only ability was to order 
about other people who were much better than she was. 
“She did not wish the woman any harm, but some 
day or other she would undoubtedly have to put her in 
her proper place. It was a day to which she looked 
forward.” 

Mrs. Bloxam was always apologizing to her husband for 
the extra care she lavished on her favourite clients. She 
‘felt like a mother to her three old ladies, twenty years 
younger though she was. She felt, too, a certain power. 
She liked to see Mrs. Amorest’s eager smile when she called 
her in the morning, and to feel Mrs. Payne’s dependence on 
her. ‘“‘ ‘If they hadn’t got me, [ don’t know who they would 
’ave, and that’s the truth,’ all of which made Mr. Bloxam 
very impatient.” 

Elsie, outwardly diligent, inwardly preoccupied with the 
possible return of her shell-shocked Joe, has consequent 
lapses of forgetfulness for which her conscience pricks her 
to the point of wearing a cap as sign of repentance. She 
sheds ready tears in sympathy with her mistress, whether 
the cause arises from her own shortcomings or from the 
master’s mood, and placidly accepts the fads and vagaries of 
her employers as all in the day’s work. 
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This passive frame of mind is the common denominator 
in all these charwomen, from Charley down to Elsie. 

On the whole, fiction has dealt sympathetically with the 
charwoman. She is pathetic or comic, philosophic or 
emotional, but never fails in feelings of humanity or in the 
spirit of detached tolerance. 

VIOLET BIDDULPH 


LOCAL LEAVE 


THE Regulations lay down that officials may be granted 
fourteen days’ local leave per annum “ provided that the 
exigencies of the Service so permit.” This means that with 
luck one will get it, but more commonly not. However, if 
things are going smoothly, if one is not too full of work, or 
acting for someone who is sick or else on leave, and if it 
does not mean a horrible accumulation of work to get 
through after return, local leave is a very pleasant thing. 

If one is stationed at Headquarters or some other big 
station, the leave will probably be spent on Safari after 
elephant. An official’s yearly shooting licence entitles the 
owner to shoot two elephants during the period. Should 
the fortunate sportsman bag two good elephants, the sale 
of the tusks should enrich him by £100 or more, therefore, 
apart from the sport which is most exciting, elephant are 
sought after. However, itis no good pursuing them unless 
the starting-point is within reasonable reach of elephant 
country, as too much time is spent getting out and coming 
back and too little time is left for shooting to make it worth 
while. 

If, therefore, one is stationed at an outstation and not 
near elephant country, the leave will probably be spent at 
Headquarters, where a spell of civilization can be enjoyed 
and the flesh-pots of Egypt indulged in. 

In the autumn of a certain year that I have in mind, 
fourteen days’ local leave had been applied for, and circum- 
stances being propitious, granted to me. I had practically 
decided to spend the time at the civilian headquarters at 
Port Alice, as I was not within reach of elephant, when I 
received an invitation from one of the officers of the 
Emperor’s Ethiopian Rifles to pay him a visit, whenever 
I could, at the Military Headquarters at Bao-Wao. I knew 
him well and his brother officers of the Bananaland bat- 
talion, and their station, and so I jumped at this chance. 
I wrote by return that I should have leave between certain 
dates and suggested coming to him then, and in due course 
— a bidding over the long-distance phone to come 
along. 

My station, Chatne, was situated on the Lake, and on 
a Friday evening after dinner I boarded the good ship 
Winifred with my personal boy, a uniform tin, and my 
Safari bath, leaving my bungalow in charge of my second 
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boy during my absence. The next morning after breakfast 
we found ourselves at Luzira, another Lake port, and there 
we disembarked. Getting into a rickshaw, I was conveyed 
along seven miles of rough road to Mengo, leaving my boy 
and my loads to follow later by mono-rail. Though slower 
I think they had the more comfortable journey. One boy 
pulled between the shafts of my rickshaw and three pushed 
behind. During the whole journey they kept up a sing- 
song chant in Luganda, punctuated by yells; also they got 
very hot. Their music, their bouquet d Afrique, the hard- 
ness of the rickshaw cushions, and the bumps and jolts over 
stones and ruts combined to make one thankful when the 
journey terminated at the transport office of Mengo. I got 
out very stiffly and staggered up Nakasero hill to the 
Military Bungalow, where the officer in command of the 
Indian contingent succoured me with food and drink. 

After lunch I returned to the transport office consider- 
ably brighter than when I had left it, and there climbed 
into the motor-van with my boy and loads and set off on 
the twenty-mile run to Bao-Wao. The road was metalled 
and for the most part good, and the undulating country 
very green and beautiful. We passed forest land, and 
grazing land, banana shambas (plantations), the trees with 
bunches of the big red native bananas, not like the small 
West Indian plantains, and big drooping leaves which 
become split by the wind into strips like the kilts of the 
South Sea Islanders. Then we passed coffee and rubber 
plantations, and patches cleared for cotton, the cotton plants 
with their red and yellow flowers looking like rose bushes. 
Near them were native villages of round mud huts with 
thatched roofs, women hoeing in the sweet potato crops, 
pot-bellied mtotos (babies) playing in the dust, “ pie’ dogs 
scratching for fleas, skinny fowls, the size of bantams, dis- 
appearing into mealie patches, goats browsing and bleating 
by the roadside—the domesticity of Africa. 

By teatime we reached the last hill, and having 
grumbled and snorted our way to the top, the journey was 
over, and I found my host awaiting me at the orderly room. 
He took me across to the mess, where we had tea on the 
veranda, waited on by the mess boys in white Kanzus 
and green Zouave waistcoats. After tea we had a round 
of golf, for which my host’s pet monkey insisted on accom- 
panying us. He rather liked golf balls, and when I was 
addressing mine on the second tee he suddenly swooped and 
carried it up a neighbouring tree and merely gibbered and 
climbed to the top, when we threw other balls at him to 
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make him disgorge. I claimed the hole, but my host said 
the monkey was a natural hazard indigenous to the course, 
and the rule was that I could drop another ball, or, in this 
case, tee up another ball, and with this I had to be content. 

Mess that night was a gay feast to which ten of us sat 
down wearing the mess kit of as many British regiments. 
The King’s health was followed by the time-honoured 
Saturday-night toast of “‘ Sweethearts and wives—and may 
they never meet!” Afterwards a serious four sat down to 
bridge in the ante-room while the rest of us played pool 
with the help of a gramophone. The walls of the billiard- 
room were covered with heads and horns presented by past 
and present members of the mess and were a very fine 
collection, the horns of nearly every type of East and 
Central African buck figuring among them, some being 
records. There were also hippo teeth and wart-hog tushes, 
elephant tails, and otter polls, the latter from the lakes; 
while about the room were leopard, buck, and monkey skins, 
the latter blue monkey from Mount Elgon, and also the 
long-haired black and grey Colobus variety. 

I announced my intention of going forth to add to the 
collection the brown skin of the brute who had bagged my 
golf ball, but was frustrated by being put under the billiard 
table and kept there with the jigger and the long butt until 
I promised to be good. Finally, having got tired of musical 
pool and successfully disturbed the four playing a “ quiet” 
rubber in the adjoining ante-room, we finished the day, or 
rather started the morning, with supper of sardine sandwiches 
and laager beer, and departed singing to bed. 

Sunday was a day of rest, odd jobs and gentle recreation : 
of the latter there was no lack. A squash racquet court 
stood behind the mess, a croquet lawn and two hard tennis 
courts alongside, the golf-course was laid out round the 
mess, and nearby was a small steeplechase-course over which 
ponies or mules could be taken. Each officer had a mule 
captured by the last punitive expedition against raiders in 
the Turkana country and duly taken on the strength of the 
battalion. Six Somali ponies had been brought back from 
the last operations in Somaliland. Two were kept at 
Government House, the other four were allotted to the 
battalion—two of them had died from horse sickness and 
two remained, the chargers of the C.O. and the adjutant. 

At the time of my visit there were four companies at 
Headquarters, of which one had just returned from an 
expedition in the Dodinga country, bringing back with it 
a weird old chief as hostage who wore his hair plaited with 
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grease in a curious fan-shaped mass at the back of his head 
and neck. He had a hole in his lower lip in which was 
fixed as ornament a small metal tube. In moments of 
meditation, when for instarice an American would chew a 
toothpick, the old gentleman gravely sucked this in and 
shot it out continuously with apparent comfort and satis- 
faction. 

He spoke no known language but had struck up a 
firm friendship with the company bash-shawish (colour- 
sergeant), with whom he trotted about cantonments quite 
happily, the two making themselves understood in some 
inscrutable way. 

The rest of the battalion were stationed about the Pro- 
tectorate, some in out-stations on detachment duties, others 
roaming about on patrol or outpost duties, and others again 
on escort duty to a Boundary Commission. The C.O. was 
at home on leave and the second-in-command was acting 
C.O. during his absence. Besides him and the adjutant, 
the regimental staff included the paymaster, who had 
many years of service both in cavalry and infantry and had 
collected a long row of medals, but what he was most proud 
of was his skill as a chef, and the dainty dishes he concocted 
with a chafing-dish and a Primus stove would certainly 
have won him a cordon bleu at the Carlton. There was also 
the M.O., whose inseparable companions were an eyeglass 
firmly screwed into one eye and a large cigar equally firmly 
screwed into the opposite corner of his mouth. He was a 
terror for practical jokes, ‘‘ wangling” leave and road- 
hogging on his motor-bike, and had he lived in Shakespeare’s 
day his friends would have introduced him as the original 
Puck. As a story-teller he was unique, and no guest- 
night was complete without his lays of the beautiful 
Fatima—who is not to be found amid the pages of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Last, but not least, there was the quartermaster, another 
veteran of many years’ service, who was joint quartermaster 
for the Bananaland Police as well as for the military, and 
who divided his time between the Indian contingent store 
at Port Alice, the police store at Mengo, and the Ethiopians 
at Bao-Wao, pedalling many blasphemous miles on his 
push-bike between each station when the motor-vans did 
not fit in with his journeys. He was the best of good 
fellows, a Briton to the core with a vitriolic hatred of every- 
thing German to the extent of refusing to drink laager beer, 
and that the only beer obtainable in the country ! 

The annual visit of the Inspector-General was drawing 
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near, and while no despondency or alarm was evinced, both 
the staff and the company officers were busily preparing 
for that potentate’s advent; high traditions and standards 
had to be maintained, and hard spade work to be put in so 
that everything should be tamam for the occasion. 

Monday morning started with battalion parade before 
breakfast, and the black riflemen, Sudanese and Nubis for 
the most part, were marched and counter-marched, wheeled 
and halted, and put through rifle exercises first by the C.O. 
and then by company officers in turn, while the native 
N.C.0O.’s in the serre-file ranks whispered exhortations in 
guttural Arabic, and the regimental sergeant-major, an 
English N.C.O. local warrant officer, roared as requisite. 

After breakfast the C.O. and the adjutant retired to 
their holy of holies to wrestle with the reports and returns, 
while Goanese clerks in the adjoining offices clicked on 
typewriters and clipped sing-song English down the tele- 
phone. These scribes officially answered to such names as 
Mr. de Silva, or Mr. da Costa, but an inspection of their 
birth certificates would probably reveal that this brevity 
concealed a bushel, such as Dom Cesar Hannibal Xanthippon 
Maria José de Silva, or Marquis Carlos Manuel Hamilcar 
Vasco de Gama da Costa, good Catholics, and loyal subjects 
jointly of their Majesties of England and Portugal, whose 
portraits are sure to be hanging in positions of honour in the 
bungalows of the aforesaid noblemen. 

The company commanders meanwhile repaired to their 
respective offices and busied themselves with interior economy 
assisted by their colour-sergeants. First of all paper work, 
then the human element. His shawish (sergeant) reports 
Rifleman Fatamulla as short of a pull-through, who is 
ordered to find it by afternoon parade or to be put under 
stoppages of pay for replacement. Three others require 
new guernseys, the said inspected, condemned, and an indent 
drawn on the quartermaster for new issues. Onbash 
(corporal) Mohamed Mabruk desires to take unto himself 
a wife. A few sly questions, the corporal grins sheepishly ; 
the colour-sergeant is asked if he considers Mohamed old 
enough to take on the heavy responsibility, he affects to 
ponder and replies “‘ Inshallah, Effendi.” (if God wills), the 
application is made out and recommended to the C.O., and 
at a nod the corporal stamps a bare foot (the equivalent of 
clicking heels), gives a swinging salute, and marches out 
jauntily. 

Next, a maktub (case)—two glowering Nubi ladies are 
shepherded in and stand in front of the company com- 
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mander, picking at their draperies and shifting uneasily 
from foot to foot. They are the wives respectively of a 
rifleman and of a lance-corporal of the company. The 
bash-shawish depones briefly that the ladies are a nuisance 
in the lines with their quarrelling, despite repeated warnings. 
He calls in support as evidence a strapping dame, wife of the 
sergeant-major, who under regimental custom is vested with 
authority over the ladies of the battalion. She declares 
with emphasis that the two at the bar are a nuisance in the 
lines and a burden unto her. Their respective huts adjoin, 
they continually create disturbance, upset their neighbours, 
interfere with one another’s huts and property and on more 
than one occasion have had to be separated in a scratching 
match by her, and she asks for exemplary powers. The 
ladies are asked in turn for their explanation. Each declares 
volubly that she herself is peaceful as a dove, clean, virtuous, 
and sober; but that the other lady is vicious as a wounded 
buffalo, quarrelsome as a monkey, with morals that won’t 
bear investigation, a thief and a slut withal. 

At a glance the accusation might certainly fit each. The 
women of the Sudanese and Nilotic tribes are not beautiful, 
and these two are no exception. To thick lips, squat noses, 
red-brown fierce eyes, coarse hair dressed in ridges and rows 
of short pigtails, are added the disfigurement of tribal marks 
cut in their cheeks. Their remarks are delivered with 
flashing eyes xad much gesticulation, starting with the sullen 
grumbling of injured innocence and ending with shrill 
denunciation of outraged endurance. The company com- 
mander ponders. In response to a raised eyebrow, the 
bash-shevrsh delivers himself of testimony as to character 
that bovu are termagants and too fond of native beer. He 
adds that the root cause of the trouble is that the wife of the 
rifleman is jealous of the wife of the lance-corporal, who gives 
herself airs because her lord has a “stripe ”’ and the other’s 
hasn’t. Judgment is then delivered as follows. Both bound 
over to keep the peace and be of good behaviour, failing 
which correction at the hands of the sergeant-major’s wife 
to be followed by banishment from the lines to their res- 
pective villages. The ladies depart, scowling and muttering, 
the colour-sergeant reports “kullu khallas”’ (all finished), 
the company commander thanks Heaven and departs to 
other duties. 

While their seniors have been engaged in office work, 
some of the company officers have gone to the ranges and 
settled down to the morning’s task of musketry. There, 
under the broiling sun, they exercised patience and distributed 
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cunning instruction while their men shot through the course. 
The askari (soldier) is not by nature a fixed-target shot, 
he prefers to snap rather than to aim slowly and 
carefully, and is prone to pull rather than to press his 
trigger, so that he requires careful nursing to ensure his 
obtaining a decent aggregate of marks. Tedious work this, 
and trying to the eyes in the heat and glare of the African 
sun; however, the British officers wrestled manfully with 
the job, ably assisted by the native officers. 

Meanwhile, the regimental sergeant-major was holding 
his special picnic on the parade-ground, turning the raw 
recruit into the finished article, a result which he achieved 
with surprising skill and speed. He was an exceedingly 
smart soldier himself, the product of a crack Rifle regiment, 
and he had the gift of imparting knowledge by word of 
mouth as well as by personal example. In a remarkably 
apt, if ungrammatical, vocabulary he would make his 
meaning clear to the thickest head. 

To do the recruits justice, he had excellent material to 
work upon. Most of them, being Sudanese or Nubis, 
arrived at the depot already possessing martial aptitude 
from their stock, lots of them had fathers, brothers, and 
uncles askaris or ex-askaris, and some had been born in the 
lines and were used to military surroundings from childhood, 
and they took to soldiering as a matter of course and were 
eager to become proficient. Though a stern disciplinarian, 
the sergeant-major was a jovial soul and had “a way 
with him”’—there was no nagging or bullying; and he 
and his charges got on famously together. He was proud 
of them, and they looked up to him with both awe and 
affection. 

While the rifles cracked on the shimmering ranges and 
the squads drilled on the dusty parade-ground, in a cool 
and shady grove the drum-and-bugle band practised. There, 
under the supervision of the bugle-major, a big Sudanese 
well over six feet, the band blew and drummed marches 
and calls. The whole band would break into a quick-step 
march and play for some bars, only to be stopped short by 
the bugle-major, when one bar or two bars would be repeated 
again and again until he was satisfied with the rendering. 
Off they would go again to be stopped suddenly and a 
wretched drummer made to do a long roll on his side-drum 
till his wrists ached. And so on throughout this and other 
marches. Then the buglers would be split up into groups 
and made to practice calls, while the drums in another spot 
did rolls and taps. Then there would come a rest, and next 
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the band would be formed up on the grass outside the 
grove. A march would be set, the bugle-major would give 
the command “ By-er ri, qui-mars!” As the men stepped 
off, bang ! went the big drum. Crash ! came down the side- 
drummers’ sticks from the horizontal position in front of 
their faces, and the bugles simultaneously blared into the 
lilting refrain. 

Off they marched some forty yards, blowing and beating, 
the big-drummer whirling his sticks over his head, cross- 
beating, double-beating, and performing prodigies. Then, at 
the word of command, they would turn and come back, the 
buglers opening out for the drums to come through them. 
For a change, the side-drums only would roll and tap, then 
the bugles were held to the ready, the big-drummer crossed 
his sticks over his head, and swoosh! they were all at it 
again, the bugle-major strutting at their head with his chest 
cocked out like a pouter pigeon. Some band! 

In another clearing in the grove parallel bars, a vaulting- 
horse and rings, were set up, and here a subaltern was taking 
a class in gymnastics and physical training, the men in the 
“ovm” kit of cotton vests and khaki shorts, which showed 
up their fine physique, broad shoulders, thin flanks, and 
big muscles rippling under shining black skins. They had, 
of course, doffed their head-dresses, and with their polls 
clean shaven according to tribal custom they looked like 
a lot of black humpty-dumpties. 

In contrast to their stripped-for-action appearance, the 
pairs of warriors nearby, bayonet-fighting under the super- 
vision of N.C.O.’s, looked like Samurai. Fearsome creatures 
in big wire masks, padded leather jerkins, and goatskin 
sporrans, they parried and lunged, hissing and grunting as 
the “ buttoned”’ bayonet tops thudded and the dummy 
rifles clicked on contact. 

To turn from this scene of physical energy which would 
have given Watts some new ideas, the efforts of the signallers 
afforded comic relief. Away on a hill about a mile from 
the cantonments a helio winked in longs and shorts like 
George Robey working his eyebrows, while grouped on a 
tee on the golf-course a party read and took down the winks 
in longhand, concocted replies and jerked energetically at 
the handle of their own helio. Farther off down the golf- 
course two parties played at being windmills in turns, 
semaphoring long messages with staccato gravity, so boring 
to the scribblers of each party that they found it necessary 
to sit with their backs to the windmills. Yet farther off 
were two parties flag-wagging in fine frenzy (there is no 
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phlegm about Mr. Morse, he is quite Gallic in tempera- 
ment), and the little flags crackled and fluttered untiringly. 
One suspects their wielders were glad when the signal 
officer blew a long blast on his whistle and signalled the 
** close.” 

So in various ways the battalion passed a busy morning, 
and including those on guards and fatigues every man was 
actively employed. However, it occurred to the C.O. that 
a little ‘‘ combined training ” would be salutary, and in the 
afternoon a “ pow-wow ”’ of officers was held and a scheme 
drawn up for two days of bush warfare, which was duly 
carried out. Then the normal course of regimental life 
was resumed. 

The rest of my visit was spent watching daily the final 
preparations being made for the approaching inspection, 
and in getting some excellent tennis, golf, and racquets, and 
I left the hospitable mess with much regret and cordial 
invitations to come again. 

I had to return to my station via Port Alice, the Civil 
Headquarters, there to catch the Lake boat. When I got 
there I found that the Inspector-General had arrived and 
was putting the Indian contingent through its paces. The 
afternoon I arrived, I watched the Sikh Hotchkiss- 
gun detachments firing at a group of rocks in the lake 
and very good practice they made, the little shells 
splintering the rocks, which broke out into white spots, 
or dropping close to them and sending up little spouts like 
geysers. 

That night about ten o’clock a terrific thunderstorm 
broke over the township; in the middle of it the sentry on 
quarter-guard ran amok. He ran into the barrack-room, 
loosed off a couple of rounds at his comrades sleeping on 
their charpoys, wounding two sepoys, and then dashed out 
into the darkness. The alarm was sounded and the con- 
tingent fallen in and sent out after him, and the police were 
called out to help in the search. The troops and consta- 
bulary searched far into the night through the township, 
the compounds, the bazaar, the Botanical Gardens, and 
along the lake shore but could find no trace of him. Finally 
they were called off, but the search was resumed by day- 
light, and at last the wretched sepoy was found stone dead 
in Government House grounds, where he had blown his 
brains out! Then His Excellency remembered he had 
awakened in the night and thought he had heard a shot 
fired, but putting it down to imagination he had rolled over 
to sleep again. What had turned the fellow’s brain, and 
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why he had bolted to Government House and there shot 
himself, was never ascertained. 

I duly embarked on my return voyage to Chatne that 
afternoon with much to think over and talk about, and that 
spell of local leave remains the most interesting one I have 
had. There remains but to relate that the two wounded 
sepoys recovered, and that the inspection at Bao-Wao passed 
off with great credit to all concerned. 
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THE RISE OF RIZA KHAN PAHLAVI 


In 1919 an Agreement was concluded between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Persia, providing for 
the reorganization of the Persian Army under British officers 
and the appointment of British advisers for the purpose of 
reforming most of the departments of the administration, 
which were in great disorder and honeycombed with corrup- 
tion. The occasion was the formation in Russia of an 
aggressive Bolshevik Government, which, it was feared, 
would attempt to carry its arms into Persia, and either 
annex the country or impose upon it a native government 
controlled by agents from Moscow. That this fear was not 
chimerical was proved by the landing, in 1920, on the 
southern shore of the Caspian, of a Bolshevik rabble from 
Baku, which occupied the town of Resht and most of the 
lowlands lying between the sea and the ascent to the inland 
plateau of Persia. The marauders were disowned by Moscow, 
but ample evidence of the complicity of the Central Soviet 
Government was discovered. 

A mixed brigade of British and Indian troops had, some 
time before, been stationed at Kazvin, 90 miles north- 
west of Tehran, to protect the Persian capital from Russian 
aggression, and it was originally intended that this force 
should remain until the Anglo-Persian Agreement had been 
ratified and its provisions so far fulfilled as to furnish Persia 
with an army capable of withstanding an invader, but the 
Persian Government, having concluded the Agreement, was 
in no haste to implement it, though it had been warned that 
British troops could not remain indefinitely at Kazvin, 
where, though their presence was welcome to all, they had 
no definite status and were a heavy charge on the British 
Treasury. Notice of their withdrawal in the spring of 
1920 had been given, but its postponement to the autumn 
encouraged the belief that the threat was a mere brutum 
fulmen, and that we should never allow Persia to fall into 
the hands of Bolshevik Russia. 

Meanwhile our representative concurred in the resignation 
of the Government which had concluded the Agreement, but 
had not discharged its obligations, and assented to the appoint- 
ment of a cabinet under Mushir-ud-Daula, who was bitterly 
hostile to the Agreement. He even encouraged him to 
accept office by promising to continue to him the payment, 
by monthly instalments, of a very large sum of the money of 
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British taxpayers which had been assigned to the Persian 
Government as an advance from a loan of two millions 
sterling, to be granted on the fulfilment of the Agreement, 
the advance being sanctioned for the purpose and on con- 
dition of its fulfilment. 

In view of such weakness as this the Persians may be 
pardoned for having believed that the troops would never 
be withdrawn, and that the funds at the disposal of the 
British Minister, since they could be expended in this 
manner, must be inexhaustible. The actual withdrawal of 
the troops was a rude shock, but it is doubtful whether it 
shook the Cabinet’s confidence in its ability to wheedle 
more, and ever more money from the British Exchequer. 
When, however, the Prime Minister was informed that the 
allotted sum was exhausted and that no further doles would 
be paid, he promptly resigned, having depleted the treasury 
and brought his country to the verge of ruin. 

Persia had herself to thank for the position in which she 
found herself. Had the Agreement been promptly ratified 
and fulfilled she would have had by this time, in (1) the 
Cossack Brigade, a force formerly under Russian officers, 
(2) the loyal remnant of the gendarmerie, which had not 
acquiesced in the sale of the force by its Swedish officers 
to the Germans, and (3) the South Persian Rifles, a most 
efficient body of troops raised and trained by British officers 
and brigaded at Shiraz and Kirman, the nucleus of an 
excellent army, and for her pressing needs a force sufficient 
to expel the Bolsheviks and protect the capital. The whole 
loan of two millions, less the sums already squandered, 
would have sufficed for the maintenance of this army until 
the revenues of the country, stabilized by British advisers, 
were capable of meeting the charges both of the army and 
of the civil administration. 

The presence of Russian officers with the Cossack Brigade, 
the headquarters of which was now at Kazvin, had been 
a danger. Their sympathies were with the old régime, and 
the maintenance of a body of troops under Imperialist 
Russian officers in a country bordering on the Soviet State 
would certainly have given rise to complications. All would 
probably have remained true to their principles, but the 
risk of some being tempted by the prospect of high command 
in the Red Army to betray their trust was not negligible. 
They had therefore been removed some months before, 
and the command of the force had devolved upon the 
senior Persian officer, Riza Khan, a man of humble origin 
but of great strength of character, who had originally joined 
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the Cossack Brigade as a groom, and had risen, by merit 
alone, to commissioned rank. 

Mushir-ud-Daula’s Cabinet and its successor, a skeleton 
Cabinet formed by the Sipahdar, one of the least hostile 
but least efficient of his colleagues, had spent all the money 
received from the British Minister, but had entirely neglected 
the defence of the country, and the Cossack Brigade which 
had driven the Bolsheviks from Resht, but had been defeated 
and compelled to retire, in some disorder, on Kazvin, where 
it remained, the sole force between the Bolsheviks and the 
capital, had been left unpaid, unfed and unclad to suffer 
great hardships in the snow. 

Riza Khan now lost patience with a Government capable 
of so callously and shamefully neglecting its only defenders, 
and resolved to overthrow it. To conceal his design he 
announced that a regiment of 600 Cossacks stationed at 
Tehran, the discipline of which was said to have suffered 
by its absence from headquarters, would be transferred to 
Kazvin on its relief by a similar force from that garrison. 
Secretly he made preparations to march on Tehran in force, 
and as he was a simple soldier, ill-educated and ignorant of 
the details of civil administration, he required at first an 
assistant capable of supplying his defects. He found one 
in Sayyid Ziva-ud-din, a patriotic but visionary young 
journalist of Tehran. For what followed the British Lega- 
tion, which was wholly innocent, received the blame. 
Sayyid Ziya-ud-din was well known to be a personal friend 
of the British Consul at Tehran; it was discovered afterwards 
that a British officer at Kazvin had been in Riza Khan’s 
confidence, and it was presumed that he had acted under 
the instructions of the British Minister. The British Lega- 
tion had a private wire to Kazvin, worked by British military 
signallers ; it was probably known that this wire was used 
for confidential communications, and it was assumed that 
very little could happen at Kazvin without the cognizance 
of the Legation. Finally, the Acting Counsellor of the 
British Legation visited Riza Khan’s camp by night imme- 
diately before he entered Tehran. The motive was said to 
be revenge for the failure of the Persian Government to 
carry out the provisions of the Agreement. The chain of 
evidence seemed fairly complete, and yet, black as things 
appeared against the Legation, all the very obvious infer- 
ences drawn from these facts were wrong. 

In the first place, Sayyid Ziya-ud-din said nothing to 
the Consul, or to anybody else in the Legation, of his inten- 
tions, and took very effectual steps to conceal from all his 
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departure from Tehran. Giving out that he was confined 
to his bed and was too ill to receive even his intimate friends, 
he left the town by night, in his own carriage, to join Riza 
Khan on the road between Kazvin and Tehran. Secondly, 
nothing of what passed between Riza Khan and the British 
officer at Kazvin was known to anybody in the Legation 
until after the success of the coup deétat. Thirdly, Riza 
Khan, on leaving Kazvin, took the precaution of interrupting 
all telegraphic communication between that town and 
Tehran, so that no news of his movements was received. 
It was probably believed that he would not presume to 
meddle with the Legation’s private line, but he did. Lastly, 
the Acting Counsellor went out at his own suggestion, and 
with the Minister’s approval, after certain news of Riza 
Khan’s approach had been received, to induce him to halt 
outside the town. 

On the afternoon of February 20, 1921, a Prince, nearly 
related to the Shah, called on me and told me that he had 
been informed that Riza Khan was approaching the town 
with a large force of Cossacks, and that his intentions were 
unknown. I told him that I knew nothing of the move- 
ment, that the report was probably exaggerated, and that 
I believed the Cossacks to be the regiment from Kazvin 
coming to relieve the regiment at Tehran. He was not 
quite satisfied, but left, and went out in his motor-car to 
reconnoitre. He was arrested and detained by Riza Khan, 
and probably believes to this day that I wilfully led him 
into a trap. 

I was next visited by Colonel Gleerup, the Swedish 
officer commanding the remnant of the gendarmerie, who 
repeated the news given to me by the Prince. I made the 
same suggestion as I had made to the Prince, but Colonel 
Gleerup said that some of his mounted gendarmes had seen 
the Cossacks and estimated their numbers at over 2,000, 
with guns. I admitted that if this were true matters looked 
serious, but was still inclined to believe that his men had 
exaggerated, as Persians will, the numbers of the Cossacks, 
To this he would not agree, and I was obliged to admit that 
the guns put a different aspect on the matter. He asked 
me what he should do, and I asked him what men he had 
and what his orders were. He said that he had some 
gendarmes and some men of the Central Brigade of the 
“Regular”? troops, both admittedly inferior in militar 
value to the Cossacks, and the “ Regulars” practically 
worthless, the whole force numbering less than a thousand, 
with three or four guns, but no ammunition. His orders 
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were to resist to the last, which were the orders that I should 
have expected the Sipahdar, ignorant, of course, both of the 
facts and of military affairs, to give. On my asking him 
what he thought his chance of success was, he replied, ‘‘ None 
whatever.” I then told him that futile resistance would be 
worse than none at all: it would exasperate the Cossacks, 
and he and his men would probably not be the only sufferers. 
He was obviously much relieved, said that he would follow 
my advice, and left. 

The Shah and the Cabinet were beside themselves with 
terror, as was indicated by the Prime Minister’s foolish order 
to Colonel Gleerup, and I proposed to the British Minister 
that I should go out and try to persuade Riza Khan to 
remain where he was until the morning, when matters 
could be arranged at a conference between him and the 
Shah’s Ministers. The British Minister agreed, and when it 
became known that I was going out the Shah and the Prime 
Minister resolved to send their representatives with me. We 
left Tehran at 8 p.m., Colonel H. J. Huddleston, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., M.C., then acting as Military Attaché, accompanying 
me, and the two representatives of the Shah and the Prime 
Minister following in another car. 

On reaching the Cossack outposts we were much impressed 
by the order and discipline which prevailed. In the dark 
we could see little of Riza Khan’s general dispositions, but 
it would have been impossible to surprise him, for his line 
of outposts was evidently complete, and all were on the 
alert. No objection was made to admitting us when it 
was ascertained who we were, but every precaution was 
taken, and we were repeatedly stopped and questioned 
until we reached a picket, the officer in command of which 
arranged for a more rapid transit for us through the lines 
by placing a man on each car with orders to pass us through. 

Riza Khan was encamped in a partly deserted village 
about six miles from Tehran, and we were shown into an 
unoccupied hut, dimly lighted by a cheap oil-lamp and 
containing no other furniture whatever, so that we were 
obliged to remain standing. Riza Khan was engaged in 
another part of the camp, and more than twenty minutes 
passed before he appeared and greeted us, apologizing for 
the poorness of the accommodation, which was all, he said, 
that he could offer us. He is a man of a fine soldierly figure 
and presence, with a curt and decided, but not discourteous 
manner. 

The Shah’s representative spoke first, the Prime Minister’s 
representative added a very few words, and I spoke last. 
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While one of us was speaking a man in a black frock-coat 
and Persian hat entered the hut. In the semi-darkness and 
in that dress I did not at first recognize him, but soon saw 
that it was Sayyid Ziya-ud-din, who had always until then 
worn the black turban of a Sayyid. I greeted him, and the 
conversation was resumed. Riza Khan answered the three 
of us together, or rather he answered two of us, ignoring the 
Prime Minister’s representative. He said that the Cossacks, 
unpaid, unfed, without boots or shoes, blankets or great- 
coats, had been left out in the snow by the Persian Govern- 
ment to fight the Bolsheviks, and had naturally been 
defeated. British troops had defended the capital so long 
as they remained, and had looked after the Cossacks, for 
which he was grateful, but one Persian Government after 
another had entirely neglected them. He intended to 
remedy this state of things, and was marching to the capital 
to establish a Government which would set its house in order 
instead of prating about the Majlis, the Constitution, and 
such irrelevant matters. He knew what the Bolsheviks 
were, and was resolved that everything possible should be 
done to keep them out of Tehran. He was entirely loyal 
to the Shah, and intended to remove his evil counsellors, 
but would not hear of a conference with them. 

With this declaration the Shah’s representative and I 
were fain to content ourselves, but the Sipahdar’s representa- 
tive appeared so apprehensive that with a view to allaying 
his fears I asked Riza Khan what his relations with the 
Prime Minister would be. ‘The Prime Minister!” he 
replied. ‘‘ What Prime Minister? We recognize nobody 
but the Shah, and the Prime Minister whom he will appoint 
on our advice.” The reference to Sayyid Ziya-ud-din was 
obvious, and the representative’s fears were in no way 
allayed. The Sipahdar ensured his personal safety and 
effectually relinquished his office by taking refuge in the 
British Legation shortly after Riza Khan’s entry into the city. 

There was little more to be said, but I begged Riza Khan 
to abstain from violence, warning him that an administration 
originating in bloodshed would never command the good 
will of the people. He received my request sympathetically, 
but said that before he could give me any assurance he must 
know what resistance he was likely to meet, as he was 
resolved to enter the city at all costs. I repeated my con- 
versation with Colonel Gleerup, and he assured me that 
there should be no unnecessary violence. 

This ended our conversation, but Colonel Huddleston 
and I were detained for nearly an hour while arrangements 
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were being made to pass us out through the lines, and during 
this time we observed that the column was preparing to 
march on the city. The men were falling in by the light of 
lamps, flares and torches, and were marching off. We saw 
several machine guns, and counted twelve guns, the sight 
of which convinced me of the soundness of my advice to 
Colonel Gleerup. Suspected though the Legation was of 
complicity with Riza Khan, this was the sole instance of 
intervention in his coup d état, and for this I alone was 
responsible. It was no business of mine to give either orders 
or advice to an officer commanding any Persian force, but I 
do not regret and do not think that I can be blamed for thus 
exceeding the bounds of my duty. Riza Khan would have 
overcome any opposition that could have been offered to him, 
and he would have punished severely those who offered it, 
those responsible for it, and probably a large number of 
innocent people. As it was, the only casualty of the coup 
d état was an over-zealous policeman, who fired on a party of 
Cossacks passing his post and was killed by their return fire. 

Colonel Huddleston and I reached the Legation a little 
before 11 p.m. and reported the result of our mission, but the 
representatives of the Shah and the Premier were detained, 
lest they should incite the gendarmes to resist, and entered 
the city after the Cossacks. 

At 1.45 a.m. I was disturbed by the sound of three 
volleys of rifle fire and three rounds of shrapnel, but these 
were apparently not fired into the city, for they did no 
damage, and were intended only as an indication of Riza 
Khan’s determination to enter the town. 

By daylight the Cossacks had entered the town and 
occupied all Government establishments. The leaders were 
too tired to do anything more on that day, but on the 
following day waited on the Shah, who appointed Sayyid 
Ziya-ud-din Prime Minister and Riza Khan Minister of War. 
Subordinate Ministers were appointed, martial law was 
proclaimed, and the new Ministers set to work to carry on 
the business of government and to purify the administration. 
Economies amounting to over £20,000 a month were effected, 
and one of their earliest measures was the arrest and imprison- 
ment of many members of the former governing class, 
including some royal princes. Many, perhaps most, of these 
had been guilty of misappropriation of public money, and 
they were called upon, under threats of violence, and, in 
some cases, of death, to disgorge their plunder. The 
excuses for this measure were that funds were urgently 
needed for the purpose of carrying on the administration, 
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and that the malpractices of which the prisoners had been 
guilty would never be stamped out unless drastic steps were 
taken. On the other hand, the sums demanded were 
arbitrarily fixed before any formal inquiry or investigation 
had been held; the offence of which the prisoners were 
accused was common to many classes and was accounted 
a venial one; and the threat accompanying the demand, 
which the Government dared not carry out, inspired 
some of the prisoners to refuse absolutely to comply. The 
measure aroused much resentment and was not wholly wise, 
but it is seldom that all the acts of a revolutionary Govern- 
ment are wise. I do not know how much was obtained 
from the prisoners, but it was a mere fraction of what was 
demanded, and more, probably, could have been obtained 
by threats and moral pressure unaccompanied by public 
humiliation. 

I forget the occasion of Sayyid Ziya-ud-din’s dismissal a 
few months later, but believe that the pretext was some 
overt act of disrespect to the Shah. The point, however, 
is not material, for it was apparent to all that the Sayyid 
would not long survive his period of usefulness. Riza 
Khan’s natural abilities soon gave him sufficient insight into 
the details of administration to enable him to control and 
check subordinate Ministers, and he could not long endure 
his visionary young colleague’s airs of importance. The 
soldier was the brazen and the journalist the earthen vessel. 
Sayyid Ziya-ud-din, deprived of the countenance and protec- 
tion of Riza Khan and odious to the old ruling class by 
reason of his persecution of many of its members, was 
obliged to flee secretly from the country, and I am not sure 
that he has even yet ventured to return. 

Since then Riza Khan has ruled the country. The Shah 
retained his title, and during his protracted absences his 
brother held the titular position of Regent, but Riza Khan, 
Premier, Dictator, or both, was the ruler. He is a Mussolini 
rather than a Robespierre or a Lenin, for his task has been 
to build up rather than to destroy, and he has never sub- 
jected himself to the tyranny of foolish shibboleths. His 
suggestion of a republic was a ballon d’essaz, the launching of 
which was inspired by the Shah’s selfishness, lack of patriot- 
ism and neglect of duty, which also have inspired Riza 
Khan’s latest venture, the overthrow of the Kajar dynasty 
and the transference of the crown to his own head. 

He is well qualified to rule and to free himself from the 
vexatious restrictions of a Constitution for which his count 
is not, as yet, ready, but it is not certain that the Anglo- 
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Persian Agreement did not offer a surer solution of Persia’s 
difficulties, for who, or what, is to succeed Riza Pahlavi ? 
He may be another Nadir, without Nadir’s dark record, 
but the precedent is ominous. Nadir’s dynasty endured 
nominally for sixty years, but in fact for no more than the 
eleven years of his own reign, for after his death in 1747 the 
country was the prey of warring factions. Has Riza Khan 
any sons worthy to succeed him? Above all, has he imbued 
his countrymen with his own spirit? If he has not, Persia 
will fall back into the slough of corruption from which he is 
laboriously drawing her. He can guide her in the path of 
progress, but what will happen when his guiding hand is 
withdrawn, as it must one day be withdrawn, by death ? 
If his rule, whether as Prime Minister, President, Dictator 
or King, is what is vulgarly known as a “ one-man show,” 
the future of Persia is dark indeed. Let us hope that he 
may succeed in training her for the task of working out her 
own salvation. 
WoLsELEY Hate 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


DO WE NOT OWE THE ALLIES MORE THAN 
THEY OWE US ?* 


[THis remarkable article speaks for itself, appearing as it 
does in one of the most patriotic American journals that 
differs however, from many of its contemporaries in not 
regarding the dispoiling of the Allies as a sacred obligation 
on U.S.A.] 


DurinG the five fiscal year period, from 1910 to 1914, our exports to Europe 
were $6,751,498,000 in value. During the five-year period 1915 to 1919, 
we sent to Europe exports to the value of $19,494,779,000, an increase of 
$12,743,000,000 over the preceding five years. 

In the five fiscal years 1910 to 1914, our total exports to all countries 
amounted to $10,829,000,000, while for the five years from 1915 to 1919 we 
exported $29,340,339,000, or a gain of $18,500,000,000. Due to the vacuum 
created by the war, our exports reached the peak in 1920 of $8,228,016,000, 
or nearly four times as much as in any year prior to 1915, and practically, 
therefore, the war gave us a total of exports of $37,568,000,000. 

For two years of the gigantic struggle of Germany and of Austria and 
Turkey, under the leadership of Germany, to conquer the world, this country 
held itself aloof from any part in the contest except to grow fat on selling 
enormous quantities of supplies to the Allies. But in 1917 President Wilson 
called Congress in session for the purpose of accepting the gage of battle which 
Germany had thrown down to us. He reminded Congress that Germany 
was making war upon the United States; that it had ruthlessly murdered 
our people upon the high seas; that it was attempting to control the right 
of this country to send its ships abroad, threatening to sink them and their 
passengers, regardless of international law. In a ringing speech President 
Wilson told us that no self-respecting nation could do otherwise than accept 
this challenge of our right to exist. 

Under his leadership—though for two years he had been urging this nation 
to take no part in the war and even to be “ neutral in thought ”’ in the most 
terrific struggle the world had ever known, when barbarism was seeking to 
destroy civilization—this country accepted Germany’s challenge and prepared 
for war. It was then known, however, that if Germany should succeed in 
conquering France and England it would demand the surrender of their fleets, 
and that they dare not sink them for fear that the reprisals of Germany would 
be made that much more intense. It was realized in the inner circles that 
if Germany should succeed in gaining these fleets, adding them to her own, 
the doom of the United States would be sealed. 

In his tremendous campaign of placing the Liberty loans, Secretary McAdoo 
warned the nation that our own existence was practically at stake, and that 
the success of Germany in Europe would mean success against this country, 
and that Germany would demand of us an indemnity so great as to stagger 


* Reprinted from the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, U.S.A., September 
24, 1925. 
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the nation. No one questioned then the correctness of the position taken by 
President Wilson in his speech and Secretary McAdoo in his efforts to arouse 
our nation to its danger, nor can this fact be questioned now. In his speech, 
President Wilson, fully realizing that we could not put soldiers on the battle. 
fields of Europe for a long time because this country had been permitted to 
remain wholly unprepared for war, suggested that the way in which we could 
help the Allies for our own good was by financial assistance. 

For two years the Allies had bought from us foodstuffs and munitions of 
war to an enormous amount at exorbitant prices. During 1913 and the first 
half of 1914 industrial depression of the severest kind was sweeping over the 
United States. It looked as though a large proportion of our industrial 
interests were headed for bankruptcy. We were having the largest number 
of failures recorded in our business history. The war instantly created 4 
tremendous demand from the Allies for everything which we could sell, and 
almost overnight the nation turned from extreme industrial and financial 
depression to abounding prosperity. Literally, our business interests were 
being fertilized by the blood of the millions of soldiers who were dying on the 
battlefields of Europe. Let us study the details of our export trade year by 
years at that period: 


Exports Pre-War, DuriINa War, AND AFTER WAR, AND THE TOTAL FOR THESE 
Five-YEAR PERIODS. 


Fiscal Year, June 30th, Pre-War. 


To atu CountTRIES. 


To EUROPE ONLY. 
1910.. “ us -» $1,744,985,000 


$1,135,915,000 
1911.. 


2,049,320,000 


1,308,276,000 


1912.. 2,204,322,000 1,341,733,0v0 
1913.. 2,465,884,000 1,479,075,000 
1914.. 2,364,579,000 1,486,499,000 
Total . . $10,829,090,000 $6,751,498,000 
Calendar Year, during War. 
1915.. .. $3,554,671,000 $2,573,408,000 
1916.. 5,482,641,000 3,813,278,000 
1917.. 6,233,513,000 4,061,729,000 
1918.. 6, 149,088,000 3,858,698,000 
1919.. 7,920,426,000 5,187,666,000 
Total és . . $29,340,339,000 $19,494,779,000 
Calendar Year, after War. 
1920.. -- $8,228,016,000 $4,466,091,000 
1921.. 4,485,031,000 2,363,899,000 
1922.. a 3,831,777,000 2,083,357,000 
1923.. 4,167,493,000 2,093,415,000 
1924.. 4,590,982,000 2,444,490.000 
Total - - $25,303,299,000 $13,451,252,000 


It was more than a year after war was decided upon by the United States 
against Germany before we could put a single soldier on the battle-front of 
Europe. During all that time the Allies were fighting our battle just as much 
as they were fighting their own, for Germany was making war upon us and we 
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had no soldiers ready for the struggle. No intelligent man can possibly question 
that if the Allies had gone down in ruin this country would have been con- 
quered by Germany. With the combined fleets of England and France added 
to its own, Germany would have swept every ship of ours from the sea, captured 
our entire coast and landed millions of soldiers in America. 

We have often claimed that we saved Europe. With equal truth we might 
say that Europe saved America. Since we could not put a soldier on the 
battlefield for over a year, the best we could do was to help to finance the 
Allies. Our Navy, of course, did good work, but the real struggle was on 
land. The money loaned was not sent to Europe. Practically every dollar 
was spent here for grain and flour and provisions and munitions of war and 
other things, and in the main the prices paid were exorbitant, and in many 
cases unconscionably and unscrupulously high. 

It is well that we should recognize these facts in a perfectly frank discussion 
of this subject. We profiteered on the Allies to an extent which could not 
then be helped, but which we should now look upon with shamefacedness and 
sorrow. The situation was such that the Government could not control the 
prices at which these products were sold. Individuals were responsible. But 
the nation at large reaped the enormous profits which the individuals made. If 
when war was first declared by Congress we had been able to put our soldiers, 
even to the extent of half a million, in Europe, the situation would have been 
entirely different ; the war would have been ended long before it was, and 
millions of lives and billions of treasure would have been saved. But, in the 
light of the greatest conflagration in human history sweeping, as every intelli- 
gent man saw, toward our country, for two years we made no preparation to 
meet the situation. 

After we had declared war, and before our soldiers could enter Europe, 
every man who died on the battlefields of France and Italy and Belgium died 
in defence of the United States as well as of his own country, and every dollar 
expended by the Allies in that period was for our protection as well as for theirs. 
We were indissolubly connected with the Allies—Siamese twins, in fact, and 
one could not live unless the others lived. 

In the light of this situation, though this view may be contrary to that 
of many of our readers, the Manufacturers’ Record unhesitatingly takes 
the ground that the indebtedness of the Allies to the United States Govern- 
ment should either be entirely wiped out, or so materially reduced as to com- 
pletely change the whole situation. This applies to the countries which have 
already made financial settlements as well as to those which have not. 

In taking this position, we do so on behalf of the people of the United States 
primarily, and only secondly on behalf of Europe. 

We owe a duty to ourselves, and that duty is to recugnize that in lending 
money to the Allies we were merely helping them to save this country while 
saving themselves. In a spirit of devotion to duty, of a full realization of 
what the defeat of the Allies would have meant to the United States, our 
national thinking on this subject should be revolutionized. Instead of thinking 
that we saved Europe, we should think of what would have been our condition 
if Europe had not maintained the struggle until we were able to join in the 
fight. Instead of thinking of the debts of Europe to this country, we should 
think of the enormous profit made by the people of the United States in 
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selling to the Allies at exorbitant prices a total in five years of $12,000,000,000 
of goods over what we had sold in the preceding five years. 

We are too apt to forget this situation ; too prone selfishly to grasp for the 
dollar which, viewed from the highest point of ethics, does not belong to us. 
The Allies are in a position which makes it exceedingly difficult for them to 
contest this indebtedness. To the extent of their ability, they feel that it is 
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a debt of honour which must be paid. Would it not be better for us to feel 
that our honour should make us realize we owe them a debt for helping, by 
the defeat of Germany, to save us ? 

We are not unmindful of many conditions in the Allied countries which 
are unfavourable. We are not unappreciative of the fact that adverse con- 
ditions of many kinds prevail in Europe. But if we would give to the world 
an illustration of unselfishness based on justice and righteousness, we could 
well afford from every standpoint to wipe out every dollar of the indebtedness 
of European Governments to the Federal Government. In proportion to 
the present situation, this would be a finer illustration of altruism than when 
we refused to accept the Chinese indemnity for the Boxer uprising. At that 
time the lives of a few American individuals were at stake, and we sought to 
save them, as was our duty, but we refused to accept our proportion of the 
Chinese indemnity. Not the life of a comparatively few individuals, but the 
life of the country itself was at stake when Germany was endangering the world 
with its seemingly all-conquering power, with its atheistic barbarism, seeking 
to destroy civilization and Christianity itself. 

Standing as we do at the very pinnacle of national greatness, in all the 
world’s history, with our wealth increasing by many millions of dollars every 
year, we could well afford as a nation to wipe out this indebtedness and thus 
give to Europe a new lease on life. Providence has placed in our hands material 
resources in many cases greater than the rest of the world. These resources, 
our boundless blessing, have all been given to us as trustees for world better- 
ment. Shall we fail as trustees to use them on behalf of humanity ? Perhaps 
the cancelling of these debts—if in honour we can call them debts—might not 
be appreciated to the fullest extent by all the Allied people. Perhaps some 
of them might use our act unwisely. 

But the view-point from which we should study this situation is duty to 
ourselves, without regard to how our Allies might use or abuse our act. If it 
is a duty to ourselves to cancel this indebtedness, which we firmly believe, we 
should not permit any act of European people to change our actions. 

Let us, therefore, as a nation, study this whole problem from every angle, 
forget the economic and political mistakes in Europe which are bringing about 
many unfortunate conditions, and in this remission of indebtedness give to 
Europe a stimulation which no individual and no nation burdened by heavy 
indebtedness can ever have for accomplishing the greatest things that are 
possible in material and spiritual achievements. 

The one chief danger to America and the world, if we should take this action, 
would be the possibility that we would become Pharisaical and puffed up with 
an unjustified egotism and a feeling akin to that which would say, ‘‘ We thank 
thee, Lord, that we are not as other nations.” Such a spirit would injure our 
national character and create a spirit of ill will to us by other nations. After 
the war some of our people proclaimed a similar position, and said we were 
altruistic in going to war, whereas President Wilson had emphatically pro- 
claimed with all the power of his eloquence that we had gone to war only after 
Germany had made war upon us and to save ourselves. When some of our 
leaders and papers began to prate about our unselfishness and our altruism, 
the Manufacturers’ Record said that that position was a direct insult to every 
one of the Allies, and would of necessity create a spirit of ill will to us, because 
it was wholly untrue, and was like a slap in the face to them. 

Therefore, when we remit these debts, if we ever do, let us not do so with 
any thought of altruism, but merely as a business transaction in which the 
Allies gave more for our salvation than can ever be measured in dollars, 
though they be piled millions high. 


